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OING to war is a serious business. The possi- 
bilities are so many that the actual breaking 
away is a hard thing. I did not realize it until I had 
to say good-by to wife and children. I lived at the 
top of a high hill, on a tree-embowered street, and, 
after I had left all the rest in the house, the little baby 
girl, aged three, ran out on the sidewalk after me, and 
stood at the top of the hill, waving her little hand, and 
crying with the sweet voice of childhood, ‘‘ Good-by, 
papa ! good-by, good-by !'" I walked backward al- 
most, until the trees shut out the vision, and the 
breeze of springtime, rustling the leaves of the waving 
branches above me, whispered again and again those 
sweet words to speed me on my way, ‘‘ Good-by, 
papa, good-by !"’ 
The Chaplain in a Horse-Trade 

I reached camp at Chickamauga on Saturday, had 
service on Sunday, and on Monday proceeded to buy 
a horse. Being a sailor by education and 
natural predilection, I knew but little 
about horses, so I turned over the con- 
duct of negotiations to an old trooper of 
the Seventh United States Cavalry who 
had enlisted with us. He bought the 
horse. 

He took me to sce him, and I was 
present when the purchase was consum- 
mated. He stood by the seller, and 
calmly pointed out defect after defect in A 
the animal, which the other man repu- Ss 
diated vehemently, at the same time call- » 
ing attention to perfection after perfection 
in his steed. I never saw such divergent 
views about a single animal. Finally, 
alarmed at the zeal of my advocate, I 
remarked decisively that, if the horse 
had all the faults he said it had, I didn't 
want him at- any price, whereupon the 
seller with alarming promptness came 
down in his figures to a reasonable basis, 
and, before I could utter a protest, the 
As I had un- 
equivocally committed the negotiation to 
the ex-trooper, I felt that I was in honor 
bound to abide by his decision. We led 
the horse away, I confess, with a very 
rueful, disgusted feeling on my _ part. 
When we were a short distance off, the 





horse was my own. 
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From the Note-Book 


of a Chaplain in the Volunteers 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


trooper remarked, chuckling with glee: ‘‘ That was 
a fine play of yours, Chaplain. I didn’t know you 
were so keen in a horse-trade, sir. That just settled 
the deal. That was mighty cute, I tell you. You had 
the fellow scared. A little more on your part, and 
we'd 'a’ got him for nothin’.’’ 

‘«Keen? Cute?’’ I exclaimed in surprise. ‘‘I 
was perfectly honest in what I said. I-didn't want a 
broken-down old hack such as you described. Why, 
look at that, and that, and that !"’ 

I pointed to various blemishes which he had indi- 
cated during the trade. He stared at me in amaze- 
ment a moment, and then fairly shouted with laughter, 
apologizing the while, until it gradually dawned upon 
me that it was simply a case of balancing lies and as- 
sertions, and that I had been guilty of aiding and 
abetting the deal, and that he had taken an honest 


refusal for an adroit move. 1 always felt that I got 
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that horse under false pretenses, but, however that 
may be, he was undoubtedly the best horse in the 
regiment. Every other officer who owned a horse, 
I admit, was ready to make the same claim, but I 
knew my own bore the palm. To anticipate a little, 
having no means of keeping him when | returned 
home and was mustered out, I sold him to a United 
States cavalry officer. 
In the Philippines 

I was in the Union League one day, and a friend 
of mine met me with this query : 

‘Hello, Archdeacon, when did you return from 
the Philippines ?*’ 

‘«T have never been there,’’ I answered. 
‘Oh, come!’’ he replied jokingly. 
tell me that, you know. I received a letter from a 
friend of mine a week or so ago, from Manila, stating 
that Archdeacon Brady was the gamest thing in. the 


You can't 


regiment, that he was always in the front 
of the battle line, that he was never tired 
and never complained, and that the writer 
and the men of his troop positively 
adored him."’ 

I was mystified, of course, until I 
learned tat it was Clifford, my horse. 
The cavalry officer had renamed him for 
me, and I have always been thankful to 
the gallant animal that he gave me so 
good a reputation. I wish I had him 
now. 

A Clerical Banker 

From horses to money, especially the 
saving of it, is a long step, for they are 
usually connected with spending it. The 
United States at first was very slow in 
paying the troops. I think our regiment 
did not receive any pay for something 
like two months and a half after it was 
mustered in. The paymaster came for 
the first time on a Sunday morning, so 
we postponed services until the late after- 
noon. I think, however, that I never put 
in a better Sunday, nor did the Lord's 
work so well as on thatday. The various 
letters I had received, with their tales of 
want, privation, and need, from those at 
home dependent upon the soldiers in the 
field, had greatly moved me, and I deter- 
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mined to get as much money from the men as I 
could induce them to give me, for the purpose of 
sending it home. 

As each company marched up to be paid, I made 
it a speech, and announced that I would open a bank 
in my tent, with the consent of the colonel, and that 
I would there receive money in any sum, and trans- 
mit it to any person in their behalf. 1 earnestly 
appealed to the men by the love they bore those de- 
pendent upon them to embrace the opportunity. They 
did it with remarkable unanimity. 1 am writing from 
memory, as my record books were unfortunately de- 
stroyed but I think, in two pay-days, 1 sent home 
over one thousand checks, aggregating more than 
twelve thousand dollars. Assisted by the junior 
major and the regimental surgeon, we kept the bank 
open for two days, and there was a constant stream of 
depositors before the tent at every unoccupied moment 
during that period. 

The men trusted me implicitly, as, of course, I 
could give no receipts. The money ad interim was 
kept in the colonel’ stent under a strong guard. When 
we had collected everything possible from the regi- 
ment, we took it into Chattanooga, still under guard, 
and deposited it in the bank, and spent the day writing 
certified checks, which were handed to the soldiers to 
mail, or which, in many instances, | mailed myself. 
There was not a single mistake made in the whole 
transaction carried on in the hurry and bustle of the 
camp, with many other duties to attend to ; and many 
women and children, I am sure, appreciated the efforts 
that had been made by the major, the surgeon, and 
the: other officers who had worked so hard to bring 
about the result. 


Wanted their Money Back 


The funny part about the whole affair, however, 
came out later. 1 cannot remember how many men 
came to my tent, after the certified checks had been 
handed to them, and wanted to get their money back for 
other purposes, or at least a portion of it, but I was 
absolutely adamantine in my refusal. Once the 
money got into my hands it never got out until it 
reached the recipient. They dicn't like it at first, 
but | think they realized the justice of the position of 
the bank at last, and on the second occasion of my 
asking for their money, I stated to them unequivocally 
what they all knew,—that they must consider the 
matter carefully before they gave me the money, as 
they would never see it again after that. I have been 
sailor, soldier, author in a small way, railroad official, 
book-agent, surveyor, cowboy, and general rustler, 
but I never before was a banker. All the expenses, 
including the revenue stamps, etc., were provided, so 
that the transaction cost the man nothing. 


As to the Canteen 


One of the reasons why the men wanted their own 
money was on account of the canteen. I am thor- 
oughly convinced, by observation and experience, not 
only in my own regiment, but in many others of which 
I have knowledge, that the canteen, for a regiment of 
volunteers in the field, is an abomination. One had 
been established in our regiment in common with 
nearly every other regiment in the field, and every- 
thing that supervision and regulation could do to 
control it had been done, but the results were most 
unsatisfactory. It could not be kept clean. Melting 
ice-water and dregs of the liquor were thrown on the 
ground, of course, and the crowd of people trampling 
in the tent made such a mud-hole of that it had to be 
moved every other day or so. There was no place to 
move it without bringing it into objectionable prox- 
imity to the quarters, or the hospital, or the commis- 
sary department, or something else respectable ; so 
finally it was shoved over by the mule corral where it 
belonged. 

Nothing was sold but beer and soft drinks, and 
these only at certain periods during the day for a 
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short time. During these periods, however, the place 
would be jammed. Several free fights occurred with 
beer-glasses and fists for weapons, and the doctor 
complained of it, and I finally brought it up before 
the council of officers which the colonel had called to 
consider the subject. They voted to abolish it, and 
thenceforward we were relieved of this fester. I felt 
sorry for the men. They had but-little water for any 
purpose, and that not very healthful or palatable. 
We finally hauled it in barrels from a spring five 
miles away every day. Sometimes the ice would give 
out, and the water was warm. It was perfectly natu- 
ral that they should go to the canteen and get a bottle 
of soda or ginger-ale or apollinaris, but some of these 
things were expensive, and beer was cheap. Young 
boys, who would never have thought of it at home, 
began to drink beer, first moderately, and then to 
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T WAS a Sunday-school in 
Tokio, and held in a neat 
little church, not greatly unlike 
any in America, It was made up 
of bright girls and boys, too, but 
every one had shining black vel- 
vety hair, sloe-black eyes, and an 
olive complexion. 

The first thing you would have 
noticed .was that many a girl had 
a baby ‘brother or sister on her 
back, slid down in the pouch-like 
folds of her £imono, often clinging 
like a little monkey to her neck. 

When we went in, they were all 
singing to a familiar tune, but in 
odd, unfamiliar language, ‘‘ What Can You Tell, Lit- 
tle Pebble ?’’ and one little Japanese maiden stood 
up and trotted her baby brother to the tune till he 
went fast asleep, and gave her no more care while 
Sunday-school lasted. 

There were pretty colored picture rolls and Golden 
Text recitations, as in America, and then something 
very odd happened. A big boy went around the 
church, that was strung 
across at right angles with } | 
strong wires, and drew 
white curtains every- 
where, when, presto, 
change ! the audience 
room had suddenly be- 
come six little recitation 
rooms. To be sure, 
everybody could hear 
what his neighbor said 
behind the curtains, but 
in Japan it seems to be 
only the distraction of the 
eyes that has to be pre- 
vented. 

Who is the little man 








In a Japanese Sunday-School 
By Louise Manning Hodgkins 
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excess ; and then they tried to smuggle whisky, and so 
on,— it is an old story. 

The unpopularity of the measure was visited upon 
the officers, as well as upon me ; and it was especially 
hard to give up the canteen in some minds, ‘because 
the profits of the traffic—and they were very large— 
were divided among ‘the several companies to pur- 
chase necessary luxuries to supplement the not par- 
ticularly inviting regulation fare. But the moral tene 
of the regiment increased a hundred per cent when 
the officers took that brave stand, and the boycott 
against the church gradually died off in inanition. -1 
consider the young men of the regiment who abol- 
ished the canteen against the pressure which was 
brought to bear upon them exhibited high courage, 
and earned a-great moral victory. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


ba 


and chilled fingers, were having 
a very happy time. 

‘*Oh ! they never have fires in 
their homes in winter,’’ said my 
guide ; ‘‘and they do not mind 
it, for they do not miss it."’ 

They certainly knew their texts 
beautifully well, and recited them 
with great composure. 

In another Sunday-school each , 
little. boy and girl carried a wooden 
admission ticket, with a bright 
red silk string to fasten it to his 
little cloak. Such bright-colored 
little coats, often covered with 
gay-colored flowers or grotesque 
figures, such as we would use for curtains or sofa covers ! 











But what struck the visitor was the prompt way in 
which text after text was recited, and the eager little 
hands stretched up—for they all sat on the floor—for 
reward tickets, on which were only new texts to learn for 
next Sunday. After all, Sunday-school is about the 
same on either side of the world. 

But going home from Sunday-school is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it 
is in America. Once out 
on the street, there is no 
sign of Sunday in a coun- 
try that has no Sabbath. 
All the shops are open, 
hucksters and street buy- 
ers and sellers are rushing 
hither and thither, and 
our littke Sunday-school 
boys and girls in heathen 
lands ought to have a 
great deal more credit 
than American boys and 





girls for remembering 
their lessons and texts, 
when there is every op- 





with short, gray hair? 
He seems to be a sort of 
sexton. ‘*Oh! that's a woman. Her short hair says 
she is a widow who will not marry again, and she is 
the church housekeeper,’’ was the answer. 

Now everybody began to talk as loud as he could, 
and everybody seemed to end his sentence with ‘‘ Get 
up!*’ Whether it was so or not, we got up and went 
into the kindergarten room. Oh, how shivering cold 
it was! Nota spark of fire for a room full of dear 
little boys and girls, who, in spite of their.red noses 





portunity to forget them 
the moment they leave 
the church door ‘or the noisy street and the homes 
where few hear auything about Jesus or the sabbath, 
heaven or God. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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Have you seen The Sunday School Times s $25 prize 
offer for an article on ** Should the Country Sunday- 
School Close in Winter ?"' Send for full particulars. 
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What Did the Jews Expect the Messiah to Be? 
By Professor George B. Stevens, Th.D. 


HE popular Jewish doctrine of the 

Messiah corresponds with the cur- 
rent conception of the kingdom 
of God. The Messiah was to be 
the one who should usher in this 
reign of prosperity and peace. In 
proportion as the kingdom of God 
was conceived of in a worldly and 
political way, in that proportion 
did the doctrine of the Messiah take on a similar 
character. If the kingdom was to be a worldly em- 
pire, the Messiah must be a worldly ruler or prince. 
Hence we find that in the later Jewish period the 
person and work of the Messiah were chiefly regarded 
in this light. It was believed that he would lead a 
popular uprising against the dominant Roman power, 
throw off the hated yoke of political oppression, and 
reconstitute the nation in prosperity and power. The 
Messiah was to be, above all things, a victorious 
leader and chieftain to the people. Under bis sway 
their sorrows and sufferings should cease, a blessed 
reign of happiness and peace should be realized. and 
the bright hopes of Israel concerning the future golden 
age find their perfect fulfilment. 

In the teaching of the great prophets of the Old 
Testament the Messiah had been described as a spir- 
itual Deliverer and Saviour. Not that his work was 
wholly spiritual; it was to have a relation to the 
present life, and to the present prosperity and happi- 
ness of men in this world. It was to have signifi- 
cance for human society, but the asvect of his work 
which was most emphasized concerned the relations 
of man to God, the religious welfare and development 
of humanity.» The Messiah was to be one who should 
teach men to know, to love, and to serve God, and 
who should exemplify in his own life that perfect 
consecration and service which men were to render to 
God, But in the course of time the wgrldly side of 
Messiah's work became the prominent one in the 
thoughts of the people. His spiritual and prophetic 
function was quite subordinated to his function as 
tuler and leader. 





It was not so much spiritual as 
political deliverance which he was expected to bring. 
# 

We accordingly find that in the time of Jesus the 
dominant conception of the Messiah was that he 
should be a ruler and king. Visions of power and 
glory filled the minds of the people of that time. 
Tiney were no longer able to interpret the Old Testa- 
ment’s descriptions of Messiah's person and work in 
the sense in which they were originally intended. 
The representations of the suffering servant of Jehovah 
in Isaiak were eiiher ignored or ingeniously explained 
away. The Jews of Jesus’ time did not believe in a 
suffering and dying Messiah. It was contrary te 
their whole conception of Messiah's person and func- 
tion that he should suffer defeat, and ultimately an 
ignominious death. How could he thus suffer, when 
he was ordained of God to be the victorious champion 
of his people? How could he fulfil the promise of 
deliverance if he submitted himself to death ? 

The. conviction that the Messiah would triumph 
and reign, that he would defeat Israel's enemies and 
lead the nation forth to a glorious victory, was greatly 
intensified during the years immediately preceding the 
appearance of Christ. The oppressions and sufferings 
which the nation experienced under the Roman 
domination, which tended so powerfully to the secu- 
larization of the doctrine of the kingdom, tended with 
equal power to a worldly and political conception of 





Editor’s Note.—This is the third of four articles, by Profes- 
sor Stevens, on ‘‘Jewish Religious Ideas in the Time of 
Jesus." The seriesis of exceptional interest and value during 
the course of the present International Lessons. 


the Messiah. So completely were the thoughts of 
the Jewish people taken up with their hardships and 
sorrows, that they could think of little else than de- 
liverance from the hated power of the Romans. It 
was not strange that their inherited view that a good 
and happy time was coming should take the form of a 
belief that the promised Messiah would usher in this 
happy and glorious era. It was quite natural that the 
future blessedness should include as its most promi- 
nent element that deliverance from oppression of 
which they were so constantly compelled to think. 
When all the circumstances of the time are consid- 
ered, it becomes quite feasible to explain the way in 
which the Messianic idea in Judaism had degen- 
erated from the lofty spiritual conception of the old 
prophets to the political view of his person and work 
current in the time of Jesus. 
e 

We find ample illustration in the New Testament 
of this popular Messianic idea of which we have 
been speaking. In the view of many, the primary 
significance of Christ's temptation was that he was 
called upon to decide whether he would follow 
the popular conception of Messiah's work, or, de- 
serting this, choose out another and a higher course 
of action. One element in the popular demand for the 
Messiah's work was that he should do great and 
startling miracles, that he should defeat his enemies 
by overwhelming exhibitions of divine power and 
authority. It is possible to regard the description of 
his temptation in the wilderness as a pictorial repre- 
sentation of this idea. Let Messiah, if he be truly 
such, cast himself down from the pinnacle of the 
temple ; let him turn the stones of the desert into 
bread ; let him compel the acceptance of his au- 
thority and mission by such impressive exhibitions of 
divine miraculous power that none could refuse to 
confess him to be the chosen leader of God's people. 
It may easily be that John the Baptist cherished a 
view of Messiah's work that was somewhat tinged 
with this conception. The Messiah was to come with 
a winnowing fan of divine judgment to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. He was to come with a power- 
ful display of his almighty authority and power. 
Certain it is that many of Jesus’ disciples shared to a 
great extent in this theory of Messiah's work. They 
hoped for positions of authority and power in his 
world empire. They dreamed of a restoration of the 
kingdom to Israel. The course which Jesus actually 
pursued in propagating his truth and in founding his 
kingdom involved a profound disappointment to many 
of his followers. They could not understand why he 
did not do what they supposed he had come to do. 

ee 

‘Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ?'’ they said to him. How bewildered they 
were as he continued to do his work without fulfiling 
any of those conditions which they regarded as essen- 
tial to the setting up of his kingdom! He founded 
no party ; he led no popular uprising ; he authorized 
no use of the sword ; he refrained from all participa- 
tion in political affairs. They could not understand 
that his kingdom was in the realm of the spirit, and 
that his object was to make himself king in the sphere 
of men’s inner life. Between the popular idea of 
Messiah's mission and that which Jesus taught and 
realized there was a great gulf, which the minds of his 
disciples were not able to bridge. It was only gradu- 
ally, under the guidance and illumination of the 
Spirit, that they were able to enter into the meaning 
of his spiritual view of his kingdom and work. 

But, defective as was the popular Jewish view of 
Messiah's mission, far as it fell short of the higher 
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prophetic ideal on the subject, there was still a kernel 
of truth preserved within it, That truth was that the 
gospel of Christ is a gospel for this world and for the 
present life of man. Its. spirituality does not mean 
that it has no application to the duties, relationships, 
and experiences of this present life. Itis a gospel of 
social well-being. It is a gospel even of political pros- 
perity and piogress, but it is this because it is, first of all, 
the gospel of a God-like life. It is the gospel of man’s 
outer life because it is primarily the gospel of his in- 
ner life. Yet these two aspects of the teaching of 
Jesus were not apprehended in this relation by many 
to whom he spoke ; it was difficult for them to place 
the spiritual first, and to see that the outward and 
temporary was of secondary interest and concern. It 
was one of the constant efforts of Jesus to enable men 
to see the meaning and application of his work in its 
true proportions, to enable men to place that first 
which és first, and thus to seek the realization of their 
social and political well-being through their sympathy 
and harmony with the holy will and purpose of God. 

Nor would it be correct to say that Jesus himself 
did not have his doctrine of Messiah's victory and 
majesty. He used language as strong as that of any 
of the prophets concerning the world dominion which 
awaited him. He did not hesitate to say that the 
Father had committed all things, all authority, all 
power in heaven and in earth, to him. But he was 
to come to this victory, not by methods of worldly 
ambition, but by the diviner way of humility, sacri- 
fice, and service. There is nothing more characteris- 
tic in the consciousness and in the work of Jesus than 
the way in which he combined the apparently oppo- 
site conceptions of humiliation and abasement and 
those of exaltation and majesty. It is probable that 
his favorite self-designation, ‘‘the Son of man,*’ was 
purposely adopted by him because it ient itself to the 
expression of this combination of ideas. In some of 
its uses the ‘‘ son of man’’ in the Old Testament was 
a designation of weakness and humility ; in others, a 
designation of strength and majesty. Now Jesus 
took up into himself both of these characters, and 
united them in a perfect combination. He hum- 
bled himself, and was thereby exalted. The way to 
his throne was the way of the cross. He gave him- 
self up to the iife of perfect sacrifice and service that 
he might thereby be glorified through self-denying 
love. He was lifted up on the shameful cross, but, in 
thus being lifted tp, was able to draw all men unto 
himseif. 

Thus we see how Jesus fulfils the Old Testament 
and the popular Jewish Messianic idea. He con- 
serves in his teaching and work the essential spiritual 
truths contained in that idea, but he strips it of all 
that is gross and earthiy. He elevates and dignifies 
the hope of Israel by showing that a far higher pur- 
pose of God is to be realized in his work than that of 
which the Jewish people had ever dreamed. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


or 
Empty-Handed 


By the late Elizabeth Gallup Perkins 


EFORE mine eyes this hope doth daily move, 
That God will count my spirit fit to stand 
Among the glorified at his right hand, 
When earth is past, with all its life and love. 
But, should I find within his mansions none 
Who by some deed, some word, some touch of 
mine 
Had learned what lay beyond the border-line 
Of death—had seen by faith th’ eternal throne,— 
I know I should be silent 'mid the song 
Of those enraptured spirits welcoming 
The travelers home-brought by their smiles or 
tears, 
So great would be the sorrow for the wrong 
My soul had wrought itself and everything 
Within its compass through the wasted years. 
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Is the Sunday-School Missing 
an Opportunity in Bible 
Memorizing ? 

By Martha Clark Rankin 


HE very interesting editorial of February 2, in 
The Sunday School Times, on rote memorizing 
of the Bible, deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
all Sunday-school workers. Without doubt, the 
majority would pronounce unhesitatingly in favor of 
memorizing understandingly rather than by rote. But 
another phase of the subject may be suggested by the 
question, What proportion of our Sunday-school 
scholars is ‘* memorizing understandingly and regu- 
larly the choicest portions of the Bible’’ ? 

In an acquaintance with several Sunday-schools 
during the last twenty years, not one has been found 
by the writer where the scholars memorized under- 
standingly (or any other way) half a dozen verses a 
week. In some of them the Shorter Catechism has 
been memorized by rote by some of the scholars, a 
Bible being given to each child who had accomplished 
this feat. In most cases the Goklen Text has been 
recited each Sunday (the Quarterly being conveni 
ently near), and forgotten almost as quickly as it was 
learned. 

In this connection, something that occurred in one 
of our public schools a short time ago is of interest. 
The pupils are of high-school grade, and were study- 
ing Daniel Webster in their English class. Amotig 
the anecdotes related was one to the effect that, when 
the great orator was a boy in school, the members of 
his class were asked to repeat such passages of Scrip- 
ture as they knew. The youthful Daniel repeated 
chapter after chapter until the teacher was forced to 
ask him te stop for lack of time. 

The story prompted the twentieth-century teacher 
to see how much of the Bible bis English class knew 
« by heart. In response to the request that all who 
could repeat a passage of Scripture should raise their 
hands, only one hand went up. This pupil repeated 
without hesitation, and understandingly, the forty- 
second chapter of Isaiah, the thirteenth chapter of 
1 Corinthians, and several psalms, but the rest of the 
class would not attempt even the familiar Twenty- 
third Psalm. The teacher then asked how many 
were Sunday-school scholars. Three-fourths of the 
class admitted that they attended Sunday-school regu- 
larly, and had for years, and it appeared that they 
were distributed among the half-dozen Sunday-schools 
of the place, but they all testified that they were not 
asked to learn any Scripture beyond the Golden Texts. 

Such an incident leads one to regret that any Sun- 
day-school should ignore the intelligent memorizing 
of this wonderful Book. Doubtless there are many 
schools of which a very differen. report could be 
given, and it would be both interesting and valuable 
to hear of their n.ethods and experiences. The writer 
fully understands the danger of generalizing from a 
few instances which chance to come under one's own 
observation ; but there certainly is food for thought in 
the fact that out of twenty Sunday-school scholars 
only one could repeat even a short psalm, and that 
this one had gained the knowledge entirely without 
the aid of the Sunday-school. 

To be sure, committing Scripture to memory is by 
no means the most important part of Sunday-school 
work ; possibly the majority of workers would agree 
that it is the least important part , but it does seem 
appropriate that ‘t should have some place. Such 
writers as Ruskin and Carlyle have spoken strongly 
on the importance ot knowing the finest Bible pas- 
sages ‘‘by heart, while many an elderly man or 


woman will testify that one of the great comforts of 


declining years is the store of Bible passages which 
may be called to mind when other resources fail. 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y 
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The Spring that Would Not be Stopped 


By Henry C. McCook, D.D. 


ae O FORTH !"’ said the Mountain Sprite to a 
Springlet that lay sleeping in the heart of 
the hill. 

** Whither shall I go?’ asked the Springlet. 

«Go, and I will open the way,"’ was the an- 

swer. 
It was dark, so dark that the Springlet could not see 
path or door, or even its own form. But at the voice 
of the Sprite it began to move. Straightway it issued 
from the darkness into dazzling light. A new world 
opened before it. Trees waved their leaves above 
her, and birds sang in their branches. Ferns and 
flowers and graceful grasses stood around her like a 
fairy guard in livery of green. Through all played 
the sweet sunshine like fairies waving their wings, 
and as it fell upon the new-born Spring, it sparkled 
like diamonds, and the Spring saw how clear and 
sweet and pure were the waters that lay in the little 
moss-rimmed bowl at the foot of a gray rock. 

‘*Go.on !"' said the Mountain Sprite. 

‘*] cannot go,"’ said the Springlet. ‘:I am walled 
in by the girdling earth. But I will try.’’ 

She pressed against the sides of the encircling bowl, 
and pressed again, until, little by little, the wall gave 
way, and a small channel. was opened up, and a 
Streamlet issued from the Spring. 

‘*« Now onward !"’ ordered the' Mountain Sprite. 

*«Thou shalt not !'’ cried Kopje-Malus, an evil 
spirit of the hill 

He beat his wings in anger until the air was stirred 
like a whirl-a-wind, and swept a heap of fallen leaves 
and dry twigs and branches above the shallow chan- 
nel. But the Streamlet trickled under the rubbish, 
and went slowly on. 

‘* Thou shalt not !'’ cried Kopje-Malus, and bade 
Windy-Wild the Pixie to throw a fallen tree across the 
channel. 

The Streamlet stopped and diew back until her 
waters were gathered in a little pool, and then pushed 
and pinched at the soil until a way was made be- 
neath the great tree trunk, and onward again she 
went. 

'* Thou shalt not !"" shouted the Kopje, and strewed 
mountain stones and piles of pebbles along the Stream- 
let's path. 

The Streamlet leaped over them and rippled around 
them, and, with a bright smile that looked like foam 
and glittering water bubbles, and with a merry, mur- 
muring song, she went on. 

‘«Thou shalt not! I will stop thee!’’ yelled the 
Kopje, and heaved up a huge mountain cliff before 
the Streamlet’s face. 

‘‘Ah!"’ sighed the Streamlet, ‘‘ my course is ended 
now. I can never cut a tunnel through this rock, nor 
burrow a way beneath it.’’ 

**Go on !"" said the Mountain Sprite, and kissed 
the Streamlet’s face until the: waters seemed to boil 
with the sweet excitement of responsive love. 

Then the Streamlet tried to make headway against 
the cliff, but in vain. 

‘‘Ah, ha!’’ cried Kopje-Malus, and filled the 
mountain side with harsh laughter that sounded like 
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the howling of a catamount. .*‘Thou canst not! 
Ah, ha!"’ 

‘*Oh, ho! oh, ho! Thou shalt onward go!’’ an- 
swered the Mountain Sprite, and laid a gentle hand 
upon the Streamlet. ‘‘ Thou canst not eat through 
the hard heart of the cliff, nor overflow the summit of 
such vastness. But thou shaltturn its flank. Come 
this way, little Streamlet.”’ 

So the Streamlet did, and, guided by the Sprite’s 
hand, curved around the face and around the edge of 
the cliff, and went its onward way. But now it was 
grown to be a Stream. 

‘« Thou shalt not ! thou shalt not !'’ screamed Kopje 
Malus. ‘‘Come hither, ye mountain gnomes ! Come 
hither, ye spirits of Darkness! Come, Kopje- Pejor 
aud Kopje-Pessimus ! Come, dig me a pit that shall 
swallow up this Stream."’ 

The gnomes cast down a tree, whose upturned roots 
left a big round hole. And Kopje-Pcior and Kopje- 
Pessimus dug therefrom the soil and stones until a hol- 
low like a cave was made, into which the Stream fell. 

The Stream said, ‘‘ 1 will fill up this empty space."’ 

It was slow work, and for a time the water lay tur- 
bid and stained with the yellow soil mingled there- 
with. But erelong it separated from the soil, which 
settled as mud at the bottom of the hole. Patiently 
the Stream wrought, while the Spring at the foot of 
the gray rock sent out fresh supplies of pure water. 
At last a pool was formed whose waters lay still and 
deep and clear. They slowly whirled around the 
pool unti] they touched the very brim, then leaped 
over the boundary and swept onward to the valley. 

Now the Mountain Sprite ran to the topmost peak, 
and begged the tall Pines to signal to the Clouds. 
The Pines bade their needle-like leaves to beckon and 
cry heavenward. 

‘«Come hither, Dark Clouds !"’ shouted the Pine 
Leaves. And their voices sounded like the wind 
swishing and soughing among the trees. 

The Dark Clouds came down, and the Leaves 
reached up and unlocked their treasure doors, and out 
came an army of Waterdrops. They fell upon the 
mountain, they filled the Stream’s bed, they marched 
on, they rushed on to the valley, and, bearing the 
Stream in. their mighty arms, cut a way through the 
level plain. 

So was born the River, that rolled on and onward 
to the sea. Over. meadows filled with flowers and 
waving grasses, under groves where stood stately 
trees, between fields of waving corn, past orchards 
whose trees were laden with rosy fruit, onward by 
many a farmhouse and village, by the great city whose 
thousands of homes welcomed it for cleansing and 
cooking and for quenching thirst, onward over the 
plain and around the bases of green hills, onward to 
the sea, the River ran, spreading beauty and bless- 
ings as it rolled. 

And far away up the mountain a Spring sang to the 
Birds, and the Birds sang to the Trees, and the Trees 
sang to the Clouds, and Spring and Birds and Trees 
and Clouds all sang to the Sky, because Kopje-Malus 
had not kept the Streamlet from becoming a River, 

and bearing its sweet, pure waters to the world. 
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“That Your Joy May be Full” 

A Christian’s capacity for joy ought to be 
full to overflowing. Said a big broad-shouldered 
convert in a rescue mission: ‘‘ I’m the happiest 
man inthe ‘room to-night. I don’t believe [ 
could be any happier—unless I were larger.’’ Well 
it is for every Christian if his abundance of joy 
thus taxes his capacity. 


Kx 
Folly of Trifling with Trifles 


Trifles are trifles only to triflers. To the 
thoughtful they are symptoms of peril, signs of 
hope, opportunities of love. To ignore trifles is 
to be ignorant of the spot where decisions are 
made and destinies determined. Railroads figure, 
not on dollars and cents, but on fractions of mills ; 
and we have discovered of late that God plows 
and harrows his fields with earthworms, and puts 
the burden of his creation on beasts that can 
swarm through the eye of the needle. Awake to 
the significance of the insignificant ! for you are in 
a world that belongs, not alone to the God of the 
infinite, but to the God of the infinitesimal. 


x 
Is Our Lot a Good One ? 


Do we find our lot in life a hard one? Is it 
difficult to bear up under the burden that is on 
us where we are? Do we think it would. be 
easier to get along in some other place? The 
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trouble is not with our place, but with the person 
who is in that place. Any other place in the 
universe, assigned to us of God, would be as hard 
for us as is this. Where God has placed us is the 
best place that God knows of for our true welfare, 
and there God is ready to give us help. Any 
place on earth where God is giving his best help 
to a child of his is a good place for that child. 
No place on earth is a good one without God’s 


help. 
Pd 
Something Better than Explanation 


No explanation is of any value in matters 
which do not grow out of experience. Until a 
deaf man hears music, it is wasted breath to de- 
scribe it, and there is no proof of color-to the 
blind, or of the fragrance of the rose to the Esqui- 
maux. When Jesus spoke to the disciples the 
words recorded in the fourteenth chapter of John, 
he offered them truth for experience without ex- 
planation. He promised them manifestation of 
himself. He knew that the one who should enter 
into this experience would never be perplexed by 
divine reticence in explahation, or by the imper- 
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fection of human philosophy. ‘‘O taste and see 
that the Lord is good: blessed is the man that 
trusteth in him.’’ 

a 


Self-Control as a Force in the World 

Strength is inoffensive. It takes offense 
slowly, and gives offense seldom. Weakness it is 
which is irritable. Because a man is peaceably in- 
clined and inoffensive, let it not be thought that 
he is a weakling. You press a pound of feathers 
tightly enough together, and it will fall on you as 
heavy as a lump of lead. Power to hold in where 
others give way usually means that there is a deal 
of power to let out. There is this kinship be- 
tween good temper in character and good temper 
in steel, that there is tremendous strength in both 
of them. Bad temper is never strong temper. 
If we once get a Quaker to say, ‘‘ Friend, thee is 
not wanted here,’’ we can be pretty sure that the 
friend will not get there. A steam-boiler is more 
effective than a tea-kettle just because it holds in 
more and does not sputter half so much. The 
peaceable things of self-control are the powerful 
things of world action. 


sx 


Unrecognized Promptings to Prayer 


|? IS a great misfortune that people so gener- 

ally recognize a prompting to prayer, and a 
legitimate occasion for it, only in the extraordinary 
experiences of life. When something more or 
less unnatural has occurred, men seem to find it 
most natural to seek God, but the really greatest 
and most varied summons to prayer must be found 
somewhere in between these more startling expe- 
riences. ‘To depend upon them for our incentive 
to communion with God, means that prayer will 
become a relationship more and more remote from 
the very thing that needs it most,—our ordinary 
life. There is something very naive about the 
assumption that we are sure to recognize a great 
crisis which really does call for prayer; when we 
are constantly slurring over so many critical mo- 
ments in our usual experience, and fail to be 
touched by them. Nothing is of more common 
observation than the utter inability of some natures 
to know a crisis of any dimensions ; and the power 
to feel it and speak to it, to seize and act upon it, 
is built up out of the long habit of discerning 
crises where nobody else did. It is mainly in 
connection with things concerning which most 
people never think of praying, rather than over 
obvious or striking occurrences, that a great 
prayerfulness will come to be. 

One may well shrink from the effort to persuade 
people to pray, if he feels that the world and the 
average constitution are mainly against it. But 
to surprise people into a recognition of how 
prayerful they may really be all the time without 
knowing it, and to show them how there is a 
ceaseless agitation in their own natures for the 
very expression which they are trying to achieve 
by external means, is an enterprise in which one 
may feel some enthusiasm. Instead of condemn- 
ing the world because it discourages prayer, a 


Editer’s Note.—The series of editorials on “‘ Prayer,’’ an- 
nounced to appear during 1901, is begun with the above article. 


really spiritual man is more and more wonder- 
struck to find how almost everything reminds him 
of it. His experience is always full of things 
waiting to be put in relationship with God. He 
cannot keep up with them, and the effort to do 
so may be literally described as prayer without 
ceasing. 

Many an incentive to prayer is lost because we 
are so suspicious of its very naturalness. There 
lingers in our blood the old Puritan distrust of 
what were called ‘‘ common operations’’ of the 
spirit, and we often think they cannot be valid. 
Thinking of: prayer too exclusively as something 
we must go deliberately to work to create with 
great travail of soul, we miss those times when 
prayer is almost ready to say itself, when prayers, 
as it were, come to us to be said, when the whole 
nature seems to move toward God of its own 
accord, and our highest wisdom is to accept its 
ease and naturalness, and let ourselves go. To 
stop and question their validity, to ask whether 
any one else has known it to come that way, is to 
silence one’s inspiration. 
with a moment which gives any sign that God 
would speak with us or our nature with him, 
The habitual suspicion of these moments, and the 
conventional acceptance of those which have a 
more familiar look, is what makes the common- 
place life. While we are looking for a warrant for 
such things, or a parallel, the vision will have fled. 
If a man would hear the voice of God, he must 
learn to act as if he had heard it. 

A great joy comes into a man’s life, and in- 
stantly he feels the desire for some sharing of it 
greater than any human confidence will allow. 
He thinks of God, but somehow it is more natu- 
ral to associate God with his depressions than 
with his exaltations, and this does not seem the 
time for prayer. Perhaps he thinks of his joys as 
something that must take care of themselves, and 
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has learned only a ritual for his disappointments. 
He fears his happiness may be merely secular, 
and knows not how to make it sacred. He is 
being prompted to prayer through his whole being, 
but does not understand what is happening. And 
so his gladness, which needed only some connec- 
tion with God to settle it as a real part in his life, 
all dissipates itself because he has no one great 
enough to say it to. 

Charles Lamb, telling us jocosely that he always 
felt more like saying grace before a good book 
than before meat, uttered a great spiritual truth. 
A man can pray best, and best be heard, over the 
thing that moves him most. We can well believe 
that there are many souls who want to pray, but 
distrust their impulses, because they always find 
themselves wanting to pray most about things 
concerning which nobody seems to pray. But 
there are no authorized subjects of prayer. It is 
a part of a Christian’s liberty to be ever discover- 
ing new ones. Is hé afraid that the thing he 
wishes to pray over is secular? It ceases to be so 
the moment he prays about it. 

Perhaps no experience is more akin to prayer 
than the undertaking of some work which one 
loves with all his heart, but suddenly discovers to 
be too high, too noble, for him. He feels he 
must do it; he feels also that he is not fit for it. 
It is not merely that his skill is not great enough, 
—he inwardly knows that a few more degrees of 
that would not greatly alter things. The incon- 
gruity is between his work and his own soul. It 
was the incongruity which touched Solomon and 
made his temple prayer great. How often men 
find their nature lying hopelessly below their 
work, and longing for some contact great enough 
to touch their whole being, and not only their 
hands or their minds ! 


We have prayers enough of the saints. Would 
that we could have a book of the artist’s prayers, 
the secret prayers which we know must have been 
whenever we look upon a true work of art, the 
prayers that must have been before a human 
spirit could ever have come into such perfect 
identity with its task. There are more prayers 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy. 

There are times of heightened thought when 
the mind acquires an unusual clearness and readi- 
ness, and begins to conceive intensely, and to 
create. Are they the proof that for once we can 
go alone, or a solemn intimation that now, if 
ever, is a man’s opportunity to pray as he would ? 
These are the moments by seizing which we may 
melt out into some greater union than we have 
ever known. But the hint ceases, we do not 
recognize it, and we go back and trudge along in 
uninspired ways again. 

Goethe said he never had a chagrin but he 
made a poem of it. So the very disturbances 
which often seem most to unfit the spirit for 
prayer are our best chance of proving some new 
power of it, and receiving some new welcome into 
it. To say that we will pray when we are in bet- 
ter condition is to utterly misunderstand the 
divine interest in men. God is concerned in 
whatever is real to us. Every trouble and occa- 
sion of life is a legitimate one, but, believing only 
in conventional joys and orthodox troubles, a man 
often forsakes altogether the real occasion, and it 
is only the real occasion which can give reality to 
prayer. 
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Was Saul Conscientious 
in Persecuting Christians ? 

One can properly give an opinion as to the right or 
wrong of a certain act or course of conduct; but one 
cannot always properly render a judgment as to the 
character and inner spirit of a person who performs 


that act or pursues that course. Yet many are quite 
as ready to pass decisively on character as on con- 
duct in their fellows. This may well be considered 
in connection with the question asked by a Canadian 
reader : 

Was Saul, up to the time the Lord appeared to him on his 
way to Damascus, ‘‘a child of the Devil,’’ as a clergyman re- 
cently stated in our church? Paul certainly was not a Chris- 
tian, but some of us still think he was a godly man, according 
to his light, and we would like to have the view of such an 
authority as The Sunday School Times. 

Just what is here meant by ‘‘a child of the Devil’’ 
the Editor does not know. We certainly have no 
evidence, or reason for supposing, that Saul of Tarsus 
thought that he was heeding, or pleasing, the Devil 
when he persecuted the followers of Jesus. Jesus 
himself said to his disciples as to such a course, 
‘*The hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you shall 
think that he offereth service unto God,’’—not the 
Devil, but God. TZhere is better authority on the 
question than a modern minister, or even The Sunday 
School Times ! May not Saul have been one of those 
whom Jesus had in mind in that utterance? As to 
his conduct and character in all this, Paul says, 
‘* Christ Jesus our Lord . . . counted me faithful, ap- 
pointing me to his service ; though I was before a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious : howbeit I 
obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbe- 
lief."’ The spirit and character of Saul seems com- 
mendable, even while his conduct was reprehensible. 

He seems to have been, as is many another, a con- 
scientious wrong-doer. 


x 


How to Show an Interest 
in Another’s Spiritual State 

How to introduce the subject of personal reli- 
gion, in conversation with another, is a matter worthy 
of careful consideration. No one way is the best way 
for all and always. It is encouraging, however, when 
a correspondent asks a question on the subject as if 
he wanted to find the best way to employ for the good 
of his fellows. Thus, for example : 


Is ‘‘ Are you saved ?"’ a question that one may properly ask 
of another, and one to which the person asked may reasonably 
be expected to answer ‘‘ Yes,’ or ‘‘ No,’’ without hesitation or 
qualification? A certain minister maintains that it is, and that 
sometimes he asks it of one to whom he has only just been in- 
troduced. An answer will greatly oblige many of your readers. 


That depends on who is the questioner, who is the 
person questioned, where the two persons are at the 
time, and the circumstances under which the question 
is asked. A book agent, a life-insurance solicitor, or a 
party politician, who is an expert in his line, knows 
enough not to begin in the same way to everybody 
whom -he would win. He considers his man, and 
begins in the way which he deems most likely to be 
successful. The subject of personal religion is quite 
as important as a subscription book, a policy of life 
insurance, or a political contest, and is worthy of as 
careful attention. Those who have had most experi- 
ence in addressing others on the subject of personal 
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religion are most careful to study well, in each case, 
their method of approach. 
Saviour, and lover of his fellows, ought to feel and 
show his interest in the spiritual state of one whom 
he knows and has a right to address. a bun- 
gling mode of doing this is better than none. - No 
mistake or failure is so bad as that of not even trying 
to do something in this direction. 


x 


What Saints Came Out 
of their Graves ? 

Aside from the Bible passages that are in our 
weekly lessons for study, there are passages in the 
Bible that have long troubled some Bible students, 
and that those students desire light on. To such 
seekers after light the Editor is glad to give help when 
he can, 


Yet every lover of his 


Even 


A correspondent in New Jersey writes : 


Kindly interpret for me, through the-columns of The Sun- 
day School Times, Matthew 27 : 52, 53 [‘‘ Many bodies of the 
saints that had fallen asleep were raised, and coming forth out 
of the tombs after his resurrection they entered into the holy 
city, and appeared unto many'’]. Did those who 
of the graves"’ continue to live and mingle with the people in 
the ‘‘ holy city "’ for a season, and then die, making for them 
the second death? Or had they part in the resurrection with 
Christ without seeing death? Has it ever been suggested who 
the ‘‘ saints '’ were ? 


** came out 


There is no answer to be given to this question 
beyond what is found in the quoted words. The 
point has been much in discussion all along the cen- 
turies. It is obvious that these risen saints were a 
type and a symbol of the resurrection, of which the 
risen Jesus was the first-fruits. This being so, we 
have no reason to think that they died again, any 
more than did Jesus. As to who they were, nothing 
is known. It has been suggested that among them 
were John the Baptist, and Joseph the husband of 
Mary, and Simeon 2nd Anna, who welcomed his 
birth, —but all this is only surmise. We can, however, 
rejoice in all that the incident gives us comforting 
hope of. Those who are in Christ shall never die, 
and, if they are already dead, they shall live again. 


x 


Sunday- School Training 
for Theological Seminaries 


One of the religious agencies that contributed 
much, if indeed it cannot be said that it contributed 
most, to the progress of the nineteenth century, was 
the Sunday-school. And one of the questions that is 
now exciting interest and discussion is, In what line 
is the Sunday-school to make most progress in the 
twentieth century ? This question has been treated 
in these pages by Dr. A. F. Schauffler, and his ex- 
pression of opinion that more should be done in the 
theological seminary to train young ministers for their 
care of the Sunday-school, has brought out warm 
words of commendation from different parts of the 
country. Words of this sort are herewith given from 
a prominent Congregational pastor in Massachusetts. 

Allow me to express my great admiration of Dr. Schauffler's 
article (in The Sunday School Times for February 2) on the 
Sunday-school of the twentieth century. Especially good and 
just are his gentle but plain strictures on the theological 
school instruction. Granting much excellence and scholarly 
work done in the seminaries, I must say that in my judgment 
far too little attention is paid to actual instruction of real peda- 
gogical soundness concerning practical dealing with either in- 
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dividuals as in a Sunday-school class or audiences.. The 
faculty seem to have assumed that we got such knowledge in 
college, and in college it apparently was taken for granted that 
we should get it in the seminary. Between the two schools, 
then, all but the geniuses are left to pick up slowly, if at all, 
a knowledge that is vital to a pastor's success. Dr. Schauf- 
fler's article will help correct this, I believe. 

There are theological seminaries that have, within 
the last few years, taken steps to secure instruction to 
theological students calculated to fit them, in some 
measure, for the most important portion of their pas- 
toral charge, when they have a charge. But, on the 
other hand, there are still many theological seminaries 
which give absolutely no competent instruction to stu- 
dents to aid them in training and guiding teachers, or 
in instructing chiidren, notwithstanding the fact that 
these two departments are more important than any 
other departments for which the theological semi- 
naries strive, or could strive. An important practical 
question is,—and it will more and more forge to the 
front, —If ministers have had no training to fit them for 
the care of the most important portion of their charge, 
in what way can the imperfectly trained ministry be 
supplemented, in order to secure proper and well- 
trained pastors ? 


> a 


Has a Man’s Autograph 
Signature Any Value? 


Among questions treated in this column that are 
sure to attract attention widely among readers, none 
are more prominent than those involving the matter 
of honesty and truthfulness. And this is not to be 
wondered at, since there is a practical bearing to such 
questions, on which Christian readers generally desire 
to have light. In the issue for January 12, there was 
treated a question raised by a broker ‘‘in one of the 
commercial centers of our country.’’ He had been 
unwilling to sign another's name to a certificate of 
transfer in the absence of the owner’s formal authori- 
zation. As the stock had declined in selling-price 
before the owner could send due authorization, the 
cautious broker had been blamed for hesitating to 
sign the owner's name. In referring to the proposed 
signing of another's name, the broker spoke of it as 
possibly ‘‘an excusable forgery,’ and he asked if it 
would have been proper or best for him to do it. 
This letter, and the editorial comments on it, have 
called out letters on the subject from far and near. 
The subject seems to take hold of readers as few sub- 
jects do. Some of the letters from correspondents 
are worthy of special notice, although it will hardly 
be best to devote the entire contents of the paper to 
this matte: for the next few weeks. 

In the first place, as to the term ‘‘ excusable /or- 
gery,’’ used by the broker with reference to his signing 
his principal's name, a Chicago lawyer says : 

The signing of another's name on a note or bond is not 
necessarily forgery. It is not torgery uniess it is done with the 
intent to de;1aud some one. Had your correspondent written 
his client's name on the stock, believing that it was authorized 
under the ci:cumstances, and accounted for the proceeds, his 
act would doubtless have been promptly confirmed, and, in 
any event, would not have been forgery. His act would not 
have been eitner criminal or immoral. He would not have 
intended to defraud either the buyer or the seller. Sucha 
case appealed to the judgment, and not to the conscience. 
Had he signed, and had the market advanced, he might have 
been criticised for precipitancy, as a loss would have resulted 
to his client. He did not sign, and the market declined, and 
he criticises himself because a loss resulted to his client. It 
was a situation in which commendation but not moral quality, 
depended on results. Either course was right, but which 
would be more. profitable only the then unknown course of 
the market could determine. 

Other correspondents write similarly of the limits 
of technical ‘‘forgery."’ Apart from this, however, 
some speak approvingly of the broker's hesitancy as 
to signing his principal's name without written 
authority, while others seem surprised that a broker 
can hesitate at such a point. History shows that not 
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every broker has been over cautious about violating 
the moral or the statutory law. It is good to know of 
at least one who errs on the stricter side. 

There is another question, however, raised in con- 
nection with the honest broker's letter, that has been 
much commented on by correspondents from different 
quarters, and that deserves attention. Indeed, this 
involves settling the limits of a broker's duty and re- 
sponsibility in buying and selling for another. A 
distinguished scholar in Ohio, referring to the case in 
hand, says : 

Your correspondent advised a client to buy that stock ata 
price which he believed to represent its fair value. After- 
wards, he says, ‘‘the stock suddenly advanced to a point 
where I had reason to believe it wisest to sell, and sell 
promptly." That statement seems to express the writer's 
opinion that any person who should buy that stock would 
soon find that he had paid more than its true value for 
it. Ethically, how does an effort to sell stock for more than it 
is worth differ from an effort to sell a horse, or a load of wood, 
or a bale of dry-goods, or a dozen eggs, for what the seller 
knows is more than the true value, having found a purchaser 
ignorant of the true value ? 


What a thing is really worth may be a matter of 
opinion, and again it may not be. A broker, in act- 
ing for another, may, or may not, properly give advice 
to a customer as based on his opinion of prebabilities 
for the future, but in so doing he is responsible only 
for the expression of his honest opinion. If, indeed, 
he has information that a great defaleation, as yet 
unknown to the public, or a contemplated transfer, is 
soon to lower the price of the stock materially, he has 
no right to help his client to profit by it to the harm of 
another. A supply of goods of any sort is usually 
purchased by a merchant in the expectation that it 
can be sold for more than the amount of its purchase. 
Yet all trade is a matter of opinion. A man may buy 
in the open market below what he thinks is the fair 
value of the property, and again he may sell at what 
he deems above its fair value. Yet, if he has no 
special advantage over his fellows beyond his better 
opinion, he is not at fault. Trade is carried with 
that understanding on both sides. Yet, with trade as 
it is, it is right to do right, it is wrong to do wrong. 
Each particular case must be decided by itself within 
these limitations. Similar questions may arise con- 
cerning a farmer's produce, a fisherman's haul, a stock 
of dry-goods, or a minister’s salary, as well as a broker's 
dealings with his customers. The statement of a rigid 
rule will not decide the matter in every case. 

A Canadian correspondent seems to feel not only 
that the broker was right in refusing to sign his prin- 
cipal’s name, under the circumstances. but that he 
ought not to have sold the stock at its present high 
price when he supposed it would soon decline. This 
is the way he puts the case : 


The case stated by your stock-broker correspondent, in the 
Open Letter. column of the rath inst., is a curious instance of 
the moral sense blunted by use and wont. He rightly enough 
hesitated to sign the name of another to a business document 
without proper authority ; yet he assumes, without question, 
that he would have been justified in foisting his friend’s stock 
upon another, knowing that it was about to fallin value. That 
such a fall was imminent ‘is, indeed, the reason your cor- 
respondent gives for advising his friend to sell. How can he 
reconcile his tenderness of conscience on one point with his 
willingness to take advantage of ignorance in another? It is 
surely wrong to unload depreciating stock, or stock about to 
depreciate, upon a person who has not inside information, and 
who would not buy if he had. This view of the case seems 
also not to have struck the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, for he makes no allusion to it in his comments on the 
letter referred to. If I am wrong, I shall be glad to be put 


right. 

It seems that it is the Editor, as well as the broker, 
who is under censure, for supposing that it is proper 
to sell shares of stock at a price that men who know 
as much about it as the broker does are glad to pay 
for it. But does the Canadian correspondent know, 
or have reason to think, that in this particular case 
the buyer would expect the stock to remain at its 
higher quotation? If, indeed, there was a move- 
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ment to get control: of the corporation, the shares of 
its stock would naturally rise in price. During the 
struggle the hizher price would continue. Afterwards 
the price might fall back, either because the plan had 
succeeded or because it had failed. In such a case both 
the buyer and the seller would be the gainers, Is it fair 
for a correspondent in Ohio, or in Ontario, to assume 
that a broker or his principal is not quite honorable, 
when he may have been so, and there is no indica- 
tion that he is not so? 

A number of other letters on the subject have been 
received from correspondents, including bankers and 
merchants and clergymen, but the foregoing letters 
cover the main points touched by them. While seve- 
ral express surprise that a man should hesitate to 
sign another's name when it would be with good in- 
tentions, not one of the correspondents indicates or 
suggests any limitations, save the law as to forgery, 
which should be observed in sending out a signature 
to a promissory note, or a bond, or a deed, or a certi- 
ficate of stock, for negotiation in the community. Is 
it really true that a veritable signature has no special 
value on a document that is to pass from one party to 
another without evidence attached that it was properly 
affixed? If there really are any necessary limits to a 
man’s signing another's name, what are they? Has 
an autograph signature any commercial value to the 
man himself, or to others ? 


yd 


A Question of Water 
Between Jerusalem and Gaza 

Palestine has been called the Fifth Gospel, be- 
cause, like the four Gospels, it is a record of the 
earthly life of Jesus. Yet, like the record of the four 
Gospels, that of the Fifth Gospel is.sometimes denied 
or perverted in order to sustain or disprove some 
favorite opinion of a reader or student. One point 
that has been often in discussion as to the record of 
Palestine is the amount of running water in a particu- 
lar portion of the country, as bearing on the Bible 
story of baptisms. But, aside from the question of 
baptisms, there is no permanent gain in denying or 
perverting the facts of Bible geography. A reader in 
Northern New York thus writes to the Editor : 

A little tract on baptism was handed me recently, in /hich 
the author states that there is no body of water large enough 
to immerse a person in, on the way from jerusalem to Gaza-in 
the desert (see Act. 8 : 38, 99). Knowing that you hav: trav- 
eled in the East, I take the liberty to ask you to give me ‘nfor- 
mation on this po‘nt, if you can. 

One familiar with Palestine knows that what is 
there to-day does not necessarily indicate whit 
was there two thousand years ago, and so 
versa. 


,/lie 
The Editor has seen a plain in Palestine ap- 
parently almost destitute of water, yet within a few 
hours that very plain was the bed of a rushing stream, 
across which he swa.n his horse at the risk of his life. 
And it was much tne same in that very plain in ‘he 
days of Elijah and Ahab. Lower down the country, 
the Editor saw where watercourses had within a tew 
days changed their direction, and made a new face 
of the country, with hills and trees swept away. 
Much of the water in Palestine was formerly in poo!s 
and tanks and basins, for purposes of irrigation and 
drink supply. In many cases these tanks and basins 
still remain, even if the canals and ducts leading to 
them are now filled up or out of repair. All this is to 
be considered, even though a certain district is now 
dry. Gaza and other cities then had to be supplied 
with water, and that necessitated fountains and basins 
and canals. In this particular case, however, the region 
in question is not dry in later times. Dr. Edward Rob. 
inson, the great American scholar, thought that he 
found the very fountain, with its pool, in which Philip 
baptized the eunuch. But, aside from his opinion, 
abundant evidence of the record in Acts is to be found 
in the Fifth Gospel 
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Lesson II. 


March 17. Jesus and Pilate 





Luke 23 : 13-26. (Read Luke 22 : 54 to 23: 1; Matt. 27: 3-10; John 18: 28 to 19: 16; Luke 23 : 2-25.) Memory verses: 20-24 
Golden Text: I find no fault in this man.—Luke 23: 4 


COMMON VERSION 


13 4 And Pi’late, when he had called to- 
gether the chief priests and the rulers and the 
people, 

=4 Said unto them, Ye have brought this 
man unto me, as one that perverteth the peo- 

le ; and, behold, I, ha examined him 
fore you, have found no fault in this man 
touching those things whereof ye accuse him : 

15 No, nor yet Hér’od: for I sent you to 
him ; and, lo, nothing worthy of death is done 
unto him. 

16 I will therefore chastise him, and release 
him. 

17 (For of necessit 
unto them at the feast. 

18 And — cried out all at once, saying, 
Away with this man, and release unto us Bar- 
Ab’bas: 

19 (Who for a certain sedition made in the 
city, and for murder, was cast into prison. ) 


he must release one 


REVISED VERSION 
1g And Pilate called together the chief 
priests and the rulers and the people, and 
14 said unto them, Ye brought unto me this 
man, as one that perverteth the people : 
and behold, I, having examined him be- 
fore you, found no fault in this man touch- 
ing those things whereof ye accuse him: 
15 no, nor yet Herod: for he sent him back 
unto us; and behold, nothing worthy of 
16 death hath been done by him. I will 
therefore chastise him, and release him.! 
18 But they cried out all together, saying, 
Away with this man, and release unto us 
19 Barabbas: one who for a certain insurrec- 
tion made in the city, and for murder, was 


COMMON VERSION 


22 And he said unto them the third time, 
Why, what evil hath he done? I have found 
no cause of death in him: I will therefore 
chastise him, and let Aim go. 

23 And they were instant with loud voices, 
requiring that he might be crucified : and the 
voices of them and of the chief priests pre- 
vailed. 

24 And Pi’late gave sentence that it should 
be as they required. 

25 And he released unto them him that for 
sedition and murder was cast into prison, 
whom they had desired; but he delivered 
Jesus to their will. 

26 And as they led him away, they laid 
hold upon one Simon, a Cy-ré‘ni-an, coming 
out of the country, and on him they laid the 
cross, that he might bear #¢ after Jesus. 


23 


24 


25 


26 


REVISED VERSION 


And he said unto them the third time, 
Why, what evil hath this man done? I 
haye found no cause of death in him: I 
will therefore chastise him and release 
him. But they were instant with loud 
voices, asking that he might be crucified. 
And their voices prevailed. And Pilate 
gave sentence that what they asked for 
should be done. And he released him that 
for insurrection and murder had been cast 
into prison, whom they asked for; but 
Jesus he delivered up to their will. 

And when they led him away, they laid 
hold upon one Simon of Cyrene, coming 
from the country, and laid on him the 
cross, to bear it after Jesus. 


















































20 Pilate therefore, willing to release Jesus, 
spake again to them. 

at But they cried, saying, Crucify Aim, ? 
crucify him. 
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Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1901 
1. January 6.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany ..... Matt. 26 : 6-16 
2. January 13.—The Triumphal Entry........ Matt, 22 : 1-17 
3. January 20.—Greeks Seeking Jesus... ..... John 12 : 20-33 
4. January 27.—Christ Silences the Pharisees. . . . Matt. 22 : 34-46 
5. February 3.—Parable of the Ten Virgins .... . Matt. a5 : 1-13 
6, February 10.—Parable of the Talents. ...... Matt. 25 : 14-30 
7. February 17.—The Lord’s Supper ........ Matt. 26 : 29-30 
8, February 24.—Jesus in Gethsemane ....... Matt. 26 : 36-46 
9. March 3.—Jesus Betrayed . 2. 2... ee eee John 18 : 1-14 
10. March 10.—Jesus and Caiaphas ......... Matt. 26 : 57-68 
it. March +7.—Jesus and Pilate....... Luke 23 : 13-26 
12. March 24.—Jesus Crucified and Buried... ... Luke 23 : 35-53 


13. March 31.—Review. 


og 
International Home Readings 


Mon.—Luke 23 : 1-12. No fault. 
TuES.—Luke 23 : 13-26. Jesus and Pilate. 
WED.—John 18 : 28-40. A King. 

THURS.— Matt. 27 : 15-26. A just person. 
FRI.—John 19 : 1-12. The crown of thorns. 
SaT.—Acts 4 : 19-30. Determined beforehand. 
SuN.—Isaiah 53 : 1-9. Despised and rejected. 


( These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
% 


Only the guiltless can afford to make no defense. 
‘at 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
A Worldly Man's Attitude toward Christ 


1. Indifferent : 

Art thou the King of the Jews ? (3.) 
Take him yourselves, and judge him (John 18 : 31). 
Things . . . despised, did God choose (1 Cor. 1 : 28 
2. Avoiding Responsibility : 

He sent him unto Herod (6, 7). 
Each man shall bear his own burden (Gal. 6 : 5). 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth . . . do it (Eccl. 9 *« 10). 
3- Seeking Popularity : 

No fault in this san, . . . chastise him (13-19). 


Will ye... that I release ur o you? (John 18 : 38, 39.) 
We speak ; not as pleasing men (1 Thess. 2 : 4). 
Not follow a multitude to do evil (Exod. 23 : 2). 


). 


4» Urresotute: 

Spake unto them again, desiring to release Jesus (a0). 
What then shall I do unto him? (Mark 15 : 12.) 
Doubteth . . . like the surge of the sea (James 1 : 6). 

No man can serve two masters (Matt. 6 : 24). 
s- Compromisiag : 

Neo cause of death, . . . chastise him (21, 22). 

Have no fellowship with . . . darkness (Eph. § : 12). 
Turn not to the right. . . nor to the left (Prov. 4 : 25-27) 


cast into prison. 
them again, desiring to release Jesus ; but 
they shouted, saying, Crucify, crucify him. 





And Pilate spake unto 


thorities read, / sent you to him. 
bd bd % % 


6. Unprincipled : 
Gave sentence that what they asked for should be done (23-25). 


Innocent of the blood of this righteous man (Matt. 27 : 24). 
Judge not according to appearance (John 7 : 24). 


New York Clry, 
% 


Patience and love are the last things that passion 
and hate can understand. 


al 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The third denial by 
Peter probably occurred at the close of the night 
trial before the sanhedrin. In the early morning, for- 
mal sentence was passed (Luke 22 : 66-71), and Jesus 
was led to the pretorium of Pilate. (The remorse of 
Judas may be placed here, or after the condemnation 
by Pilate.) The rulers having scruples about entering 
the pretorium during the passover festival, Pilate 
comes out to them ; they demand the death of Jesus ; 
Pilate goes in, and asks Jesus if he is king of the 
Jews ; after some conversation, (ending with the cyni- 
cal question, ‘‘ What is truth?’’) Pilate goes out, 
and declares Jesus innocent; this leads to new 
clamorous accusation in which Galilee is named ; 
Pilate, hearing this, sends Jesus to Herod, who, after 
failing to elicit anything from the prisoner, allows him 
to be mocked by his soldiers. (The incident results 
in a reconciliation between Pilate and Herod.) 

PLace.—The pretorium of Pilate was probably the 
summer palace of Herod, on the north of Mt. Zion, 
overlooking the temple area, and connected with it by 
a bridge. The Castle Antonia, at the northwest cor- 
ner of the temple area, is the traditional site, and the 
so-called Via Delorosa extends from this place to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. That this was the 
way along which Jesus was led to crucifixion (v. 26) 
is unlikely. 

Time.—In the early morning (before 9 A.M.) of 
Friday, the 15th of Nisan, equivalent to April 7, year 
of Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. The day of the 
week is most clearly established, both by the term 
** preparation,’’ for centuries afterwards applied to 
Friday, and by the relation to the resurrection ‘‘ on 
the third day,’ the first day of the week. The day 


1 Many ancient authorities insert ver 17 Now he must needs release unto them at the feast one 
prisoner. Others add the same words after ver 19. 

In verse 15, with “he sent him,” etc., the American Revisers would add margin, Many ancient au- 
In verse 23, for “‘ instant” they would read “ urgent.” 


of the Jewish month was the 15th, since the synop- 
tists plainly state that our Lord ate the passover at 
the regular time (the 14th) and John’s statements can 
be reconciled with this view. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Matthew 27 
15 : 6-21 ; John 18 : 39 to I9 : 16. 


15-32; Mark 


Critical Notes 

Verse 13.—Called together: After the partial dis- 
persion of the rulers and people during the appear- 
ance of Jesus before Herod. 

Verse 14.— Ye brought : Not, ‘‘ have brought,’ the 
reference being to the previous bringing (vs. 1, 2). 

Verse 15.—Nor yet Herod: for he sent him back 
unto us: There is good ancient authority for the read- 
ing, ‘‘ for I sent you to him,’’ but the weight of evi- 
dence is against it. 

Verse 16.—Chastise him; Peculiar to I :1e, though 
the proposal to release him is given by all the evan- 
gelists at this point. Probably the message from 
Pilate’s wife (Matthew) should be placed in this con- 
nection. 

Verse 17 is found here only in Aleph, of the more 
ancient manuscripts, but occurs after verse 19 in an- 
other one (D). Probat!y inserted from the parallel 
passages. 

Verse 18.—Ad/ together: ‘* All at once’’ is now 
misleading. 

Verse 19. — /nsurrection: Violent opposition to 
authority, not merely ‘‘ sedition.’’— Murder : Com- 
pare Mark 15 :7; Acts 3 ; 14. 

Verse 22.— The 'third time . Compare verses 16, 
20. The other evangelists indicate several attempts 
of Pilate to release Jesus. 

Verse 23.—/nstant. The American Revisets pre- 
fer ‘‘urgent." The Greek verb is, literally, “« to lie 
upon,’’—that is, ‘‘to urge upon.'’—Asking: ‘ Re- 
quiring "’ is inexact.— Their voices prevailed ‘And 
of the chief priests’’ is not sufficiently attested. At 
this point should be placed Pilate’s hand-washing. 

Verse 24.— What they asked for should be done: 
A more correct paraphrase than ‘it should be as they 
required.’’ 

Verse 25.—Ali the minor emendations of this verse 
are to be preferred. Here should be placed the 
scourging, mocking by the soldiers, the Ecce Homo 
scene, and the other events narrated in John Ig : 1-16. 


” 
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Verse 26.—Laid hold: Matthew and Mark use the 
technical term ‘‘impress.'’ ‘This probably occurred 
just outside the city (Matt. 27 : 32). —.Simon of Cyrene : 
«*Cyrenian"’ is literal, but the other English form is 
more usual. Mark, ‘‘the father of Alexander and 
Rufus."’— Coming from the country : Thereisno hint 
that he had been at work in the fields. — Zo dear it 
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after Jesus ; Whether the entire cross, or only the end 
of the longer beam, was borne by Simon, is uncertain, 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


< 
Blind seal for a cause may yet again crucify tts 
Christ. 
ae 


Jesus and Pilate 


By Alexander 


UKE here marks out three stages of the struggle 
between Pilate and the Jews. Thrice did he try 
to release Jesus ; thrice did they yell their hatred and 
their demand for his blodd. Then came the shame- 
ful surrender by Pilate, in which, from motives of 
policy, he prostituted Roman justice. Knowingly he 
sacrificed one poor Jew to please his turbulent sub- 
jects ; unknowingly he slew the Christ of God. 

1. The first weak attempt to be just. Pilate in- 
vested it with acertain formality by convoking a rep- 
resentative gathering of all classes, ‘‘ chief priests and 
the rulers and the people.’ The nation was summoned 
to decide solemnly whether they would or would not put 
their Messiah to death, and a Roman governor was 
their summoner. Surely the irony of 
fate (or, rather, of Providence) could go 
no farther than that. Pilate’s résumé of 


McLaren, D.D. 


posal itself and in their being asked if it would be 

Not so should a Roman gover- 
If pressure had made the iron wall 
yield so far, a little more and it would fall flat, and 


acceptable to them. 
nor have spoken. 


let them at their victim. 


Pilate was weak, vacillating, did not know what he 
wished. He wished to do right, but he wished more 
to conciliate, for he knew that he was detested, and 
The other side knew 
Encouraged by 
the hesitation of Pilate, they ‘‘ cried out all together.’’ 
One hears the strident yells from a thousand throats 
shrieking out the self-revealing and self-destroying 
He was a popular hero for the 


feared to be accused to Rome. 
what they wanted, and were resolute. 


choice of Barabbas. 
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horror of ‘‘a murderer,'’ and great admiration for a 
rebel. Barabbas was the man after their own heart. 
A nation that can reject Jesus and choose Barabbas is 
only fit for destruction. A nation judges itself by its 
choice of heroes. The national ideal is potent to 
shape the national character. We to-day are sinking 
into an abyss because of our admiration for the mili- 
tary type of hero ; and there is not such an immense 
difference between the mob that rejected Jesus and 
applauded Barabbas and the mobs that shout round a 
successful soldier, and scoff at the law of Christ if ap- 
plied to politics. 

2. The second, weaker attempt. Pilate repeated 
his proposal of release, but it was all but lost in the 
roar of hatred. Note the contrast between ‘ Pilate 
spoke'’ (v. 20) and ‘‘they shouted.’’ It suggests his 
feeble effort swept away by the rush of ferocity. And 
they have gathered boldness from his hesitation, and 
are now prescribing the mode of Christ's punishment, 
Now first the terrible word ‘‘ crucify’’ is heard. Both 
Matthew and Mark tell us that the priests and rulers 
had ‘‘stirred up"’ the people to choose Barabbas, but 
apparently the mob, once roused, needed no further 
stimulant. 

Crowds are always cruel, and they are as fickle as 
cruel. The very throats now hoarse with fiercely 
roaring ‘‘Crucify him’’ had been strained by shout- 
ing ‘‘ Hosanna"’ less than a week since. The branches 
strewed in his path had not had time to wither. 

‘*The voice of the people is the voice 


of God,’’—sometimes. But sometimes 





the proceedings up to the moment of his 
speaking is not without a touch of sar- 
casm, ih the contrast between ‘‘ye’’ and 
«I’' and «* Herod."’ It is almost as if 
he had said, ‘‘Why, herein is a mar- 
velous thing, that you should have a 
quicker scent for rebellion than I or 


Herod !"’ He was evidently suspicious 
of the motives which induced the 
‘‘rulers '’ to take the new ré/e of eager 


defenders of Roman authority, and ready» 
to suspect something below such an ex- 
traordinary transformation. Jews deliv- 
ering up a Jew because he was an 
insurgent against Czesar,—there must be 
something under that! He lays stress 
on their having heard his examination 
of the accused, as showing that he had 
gone into the matter thoroughly, that the 
charges had broken down to their knowl- 
edge. He represents his sending Jesus 
to Herod as done from the high motive 
of securing the completest possible in- 
vestigation, instead of its being a despica- 
ble attempt to shirk responsibility and 
to pay an empty compliment to an enemy. 
He reiterates his conviction of Jesus’ in- 
nocence, and then, after all this flourish 
about his own carefulness to bring ju- 
dicial impartiality to bear on the case, he 
makes the lame and impotent conclusion 
of offering to ‘‘ chastise him."’ 





What for? The only course for a judge 





convinced of a prisoner's innocence is to 





it sounds very like the voice of the enemy 
of God, and one would have more con- 
fidence in it if it did not so often and so 
quickly speak, not only ‘‘ in divers,’’ but 
in diverse, ‘‘manners."’ To make it the 
arbiter of men’s merit, still more, to 
trim one’s course so as to catch the breeze 
of the popular breath, is fally, or worse. 
Men admire what they resemble, or try 
to resemble, and Barabbas has more of 
his sort than has Jesus. 

3. The final yielding. It is to Pilate’s 
credit that he kept up his efforts so long. 
Luke wishes to impress us with his per- 
sistency, as well as with the fixed deter- 
mination of the Jews, by his note of ‘‘ the 
third time.’’ Thrice was the choice 
offered to them, and thrice did they put 
away the possibility of averting their 
doom. But Pilate’s persistency had a 
weak place, for he was afraid of his sub- 
jects, and, while willing to save Jesus, 
was not willing to imperil himself in do- 
ing it. Self-interest takes the strength 
out of resolution to do right, like a crum- 
bling stone in a sea wall, which lets in the 
wave that ruins the whole structure. 

He had come to the end of his shifts 
to escape pronouncing sentence. The 
rulers had refused to judge Jesus accord- 
ing to their law. Herod had sent him 
back with thanks, but unsentenced. The 
Jews would not have him, but Barabbas, 
released, nor would they accept scourging 








set him free. But this was a bribe to the 

accusers, offered in hope that the smaller 

punishment would content them. Pilate 

knew that he was perpetrating flagrant injustice in 
such a syggestion, and he tried to hide it by using a 
gentle word. ‘‘Chastise’’ sounds almost beneficent, 
but it would not make the scourging less cruel, nor its 
infliction less lawless. Compromises are always tick- 
lish to engineer, but a-.compromise between justice 
and injustice is least likely of all to answer. This one 
signally failed. The fierce accusers of Jesus were 
quick to see the sign of weakness, both in the pro- 


The street leading to Herod's palace, along 
which Jesus probably passed on his way 


between Herod and Pilate. 


very reason that he was a rebel. He had done what 
his admirers had accused Jesus of doing, and for which 
they pretended that they had submitted him to Pilate’ s 
judgment. The choice of Barabbas convicts the 
charges against Jesus of falsehood and unreality. 
The choice of Barabbas reveals the national ideal. 
They did not want a Messiah like Jesus, and had no 
eyes for the beauty of his character, nor ears for the 
words of grace potfred into his lips. They had no 


in lieu of crucifying. So he has to de- 
cide at last whether to be just and fear 
not, or basely to give way, and draw 
down on his head momentary applause 
at the price of everlasting horror. Luke notices in 
all three stages the loud cries of the Jews, and in 
this last one he gives special emphasis to them. 
‘¢Their voices prevailed.'' What a condemnation 
for a judge! He ‘‘gave sentence that whet they 
asked for should be done.'’ Baseness in a judge 
could go no farther. The repetition of the char- 
acterization of Barabbas brings up once more the 
hideousness of the people's choice, and the tragic 
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words ‘‘to their will’’ sets in a ghastly light the Ja- 
grant injustice of the judge, and yet greater crime of 
the Jews. To deliver Jesus to their will was base ; to 
entertain such a ‘‘ will’’ towards Jesus was more than 
base,—it was ‘‘ the ruin of them, and of all Israel.’’ 
Our whole lives here and hereafter turn on what is 
our ‘‘will’’ to him. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


oe 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L Long, D.D 


* WILL THEREFORE CHASTISE HIM AND RE- 
LEASE HIM.’’—A thoroughly Oriental proce- 
dure. The idea of every man being considered inno- 
cent until proven guilty is a Western idea, and has no 
place in Oriental law procedure. It is considered 
that there must be something wrong with the accused, 
else he would not be before the court. Excepting in 
some unusually clear case, where the accused has 
succeeded in proving his unquestionable innocence, 
and where the accusers have ignominiously failed to 
establish their charges, a punishment of some kind 
will generally be deemed necessary in order to give 
some kind of justification for the arrest. Accordingly, 
the easiest way to dispose of a doubtful case is to 
‘‘chastise him, and release him."’ Very often the 
chastising is done with the hope of eliciting a confes- 
sion of guilt or of extorting the names of accom- 
plices. This was the intention, probably, as to the 
Apostle Paul, when, as mentioned in Acts 22 : 24, it was 
proposed that he should be ‘‘ examined by scourging."’ 

‘(IF THOU RELEASE THIS MAN, THOU ART NOT 
Casar's FriEND.'’—The typical Oriental is exces- 
sively loyal. He is a great friend of Cesar, and he is 
greatly opposed to any teaching which may lessen the 
influence of Cassar upon the people. He is frequently 
heard proclaiming, ‘‘I have no king but Czsar,’’ and 
whenever the local governor hesitates about some ac- 
tion to which he is being urged by interested parties, 
he will have held over him this threat, ‘‘ Thou art no 
friend of Czsar."' With this hypocritical plea of 
loyalty to Cvsar all kinds of injustice and cruelty may 
be perpetrated, and all kinds of wrong doing justified 
and defended. 

‘*Took WATER, AND WASHED HIS HANDS BEFORE 
THE MULTITUDE, SAYING, 1 AM INNOCENT OF THE 
BLOOD OF THIS RIGHTEOUS MAN ; SEE YE TO IT.’’— 
The people of the East make much use of par.tomime 
in all their affairs. In the markets, for example, one 
will frequently see used the pantomimic sign of wash- 
ing the hands without a word being spoken, the ob- 
vious meaning being to disclaim all responsibility : 
‘*See you to that. I will have nothing to do with it 
1 wash my hands of the whole business." The more 
formal and ce emonious sign of actual washing of the 
hands with * ater before the multitude was a Jewish 
ceremony, .nd was intended by Pilate to be very 
impressive. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE disgraceful farce drags on. Here is a man 
egainst whom there is no indictment , even false 
witnesses could not agree. Pilate confesses that he 
found no fault in the man. Nor yet Herod. Then 
he says, ‘‘I will therefore scourge him.'' He made 
five successive efforts to release him. Three times he 
appealed tc know what evil this man had done, yet 
he ordered him to be scourged, and at last delivered 
him to the will of the Jews. Some black deed must 
have caused his conscience to make a coward of him. 
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It is a pity to be remembered only by infamous deeds. 
One cannot help sharing the fierce spirit of ‘the 
doughty old captain who said, ‘‘Oh, that 1 had been 
there with my company of heroes !"’ 

A greater captain was there, and more than twelve 
legions of troops. But he was the Captain of our 
Salvation. Truly he saved others, himself he did not 
save. ‘‘He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement of our 
peace was upon hii; and with his stripes we are 
healed.’’ He knew the carefully detailed plan of God, 
conformed to it, and opened not his mouth. We 
seldom refuse to let fathers, mothers, friends, help and 
bless us. We will not refuse the needed help of the 
Elder Brother. 

Pilate is a type of many. They can find no fault 
with this man. They give in the verdict of all think- 
ers, that he is the sinless one, Yet they reject him. 
Rulers and rabble, by the whole effect of their lives, 
cry, ‘*Crucify him!'’ They prefer Barabbas. A 
smack of crime is no deterrent of admiration. 

It takes a God, or one like him, to do or appreciate 
what Christ did before Pilate. He could have easily 
freed himself. But, because he represented us, he 
endured it all, and never opened his mouth in pro- 
test or complaint. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 


When a man is innocent, he must expect that the 
guilty will punish him for it. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


WILL therefore chastise him, and release him (v. 
16). But why should he chastise him before he 
released him, if there was no fault in him at all? If 
a dove should be chased by a hawk into your door- 
yard, would you cut its wings before you let it go? 
This was a compromise on the part of Pilate, and an 
ignoble one. They tell us that government can be 
carried on only by a series of compromises ; but such 
compromises as this would ‘‘ wind up’’ the strongest 
government on earth, —just as it wound up Egypt and 
Rome. There must always be two partial rights in 
conflict to justify’ a compromise. In this case, it 
was a struggle between a whole right and a whole 
wrong. 

But they cried out all together (v. 18). These is an 
aimost irresistinle power in a crowd This is ‘vhat 
makes a mob so dangerous. When men stand alone, 
they can act with calm and unperverted judgment, but 
where thousands are crowded together, their contact 
inflames them all. You do rot realize how different a 
man you will be in such a c-owd as this from what you 
are alone. You will find that it is as if you were re- 
ceiving electric charges into your body. Passions will 
kindle, the existence of which you never suspected. 
Keep out of a crowd when wild and evil impulses 
inflame it. Not one man in a thousand can resist 
their attack. 

Desiring to release Jesus (v. 20). There is nothing 
in the world more inoperative and contemptible than 
a little flickering desire to do right which does not lead 
us to actually perform it. Such a man makes me think 
of a team of horses,—one of them a little Shetland 
pony, and the other an enormous Percheron horse 
that weighs aton. The big horse wants to run away, 
and the little pony to stand still; but in another 
minute the pony is dangling ridiculously at the heels 
of his mighty companion, in spite of his wish. The 
only desire that has a moral value is the one that 
holds back hard enough to stop the bad nature, or 
that pulls forward hard enough to lead the good 
nature. Do not flatter yourselves upon those little 
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flickering, impotent desires to do right which never 
lead you to keep from doing wrong. 

And their voice prevailed (v. 23). 1 do not deny 
the force of simple lung-power. 1 have too often seen 
its efficacy on the football field. The crowd that yell: 
as often wins the game as the crowd that plays. W< 
have seen the ‘‘ fans’’ go home more tired than th 
men who played the game. They have worked harder, 
perhaps they have done more. Yes, there is a terri- 
ble power in the human voice. The howls ofa threaten 
ing mob are more appalling than the roars of thunder. 
But what shall we say of a man who is more affectec 
by the yells of human lips than by the voices of con- 
science and of God? Wa.ch out for yourse'f in the 
voices of the crowd in the school yard that they do not 
frighten you from the discharge of duty. There was 
a ‘‘still small voice’’ in the bosoms of the early 
martyrs that outsounded all the roars of the lions and 
shrieks of multitudes in the Roman amphitheater. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


HAT person, in all the story of Christ, was 

most sadly weak ? (Peter? Thomas? Nicode- 

mus? The rich young man? By the end of the les- 
son, I think you will all agree that it was Pilate.) 

There are four principal parties in this closing trial. 
Who are they ? (The accusers, Herod, Pilate, Christ. ) 

First, the accusers. What charges did they bring 
before Pilate? (Sedition, refusing to pay tribute, 
claiming to be a king.) Why did they drop the 
charge of blasphemy ? (Pilate would have cared noth- 
ing about it.) Why did they bring Christ before 
Pilate at all? (Because he alone could condemn to 
death.) Why did they remair outside the judgment- 
hall? (Fearing ceremonial defilement.) Why did 
they prefer Barabbas to Christ? (Barabbas was a 
popular hero, leader in an insurrection against Rome. ) 
Distinguish them from the crowd that attended 
Christ's triumphal entry. 

Second, Herod. (Which Herod?) How did it 
happen that Christ was sent to him? (Pilate would 
evade responsibility. Herod was governor of Galilee.) 
Why was Herod glad to see Jesus? (He expected a 
miracle.) What was Herod's virtual verdict? Why, 
then, did he mock Christ as he did ? 

Third, Pilate. How many times did he solemnly 
declare Christ to be innocent? (Three times.) Em- 
phasizing his verdict ? (By washing his hands.) 
Pilate’s wife helped him to his conclusion ; how? So 
did Herod; how? Why did Pilate ‘‘ marvel’’ at 
Christ ? How did he try to save Christ ? (By the offer 
of Barabbas. By the offer to *‘ chastise."’) By what 
threat did the Jews gain the day ? (They said they 
would accuse him to Czsar as favoring a revolu- 
tionist. ) 

Finally, Tesus. What had he to endure through 
this trial ? (Injustice, lies, beatings, mockings, thorns, 
temptation to work miracles.) How did he bear him- 
self? Why, in general, did he remain silent ? “What 
solemn declaration did he make regarding his charac- 
ter and mission? And at-¢very point in these closing 
scenes these claims were proved true. 

Boston. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVING brought out the lesson ¢:..jine by a few 
questions, such as are suggested in Mr. Wells's 

** Lesson Conversation ’’ above, ‘e the teacher go 
on to talk about Pilate and his action. Ask whether 
Pilate knew what was the right thing to do in this 
case? Yes, that is clear from what he said more 
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than once. Here let the teacher tell briefly of the 
trial before Herod and its outcome. Also of the mes- 
sage that Pilate’s wife sent to him. Then put down 
on the board the words Pilate Knew the Right. 
Now, did Pilate do what he knew was right? No. 
What did he do? He did what he knew was wrong. 
Put down the words as indicated. Yes, this is Pilate’s 
condemnation, that he knew the right, and went ahead 
and did that which was wrong. This is why all the 
centuries have united in condemning him. 

Now ask if there are any in this school who are like 
Pilate in this respect? Are there any here who know 





PILATE 


KNEW DID 
THE BUT THE 
RIGHT WRONG 











the right, and yet do the wrong? Wipe out the word 
Pilate, change ¢ in -‘ knew’’ to 0, making it read know. 
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Also change did into do, and put in the place of Pilate 
the words Do you, and the board will read as a serious 
question, Do you know the right, but do the 
wrong? Let each scholar answer that question in 
the sight of God, silently. Now lead in prayer that 
God, by his Holy Spirit, may forgive us, -if this is the 
case with any of us, and help us from this day to do 
what we know is right. 
New York CIiTy. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


** In the hour of trial, Jesus, plead for me."' Psalm 26; 1-8. 


** Yield not to temptation."’ (35 : 1-5.) 
’ ‘ ». Psalm 146 : 5-10. 
** While foes are strong and danger near. (dt7 : 3-7.) 


**O thou to whose all-searching sight."’ Psalm 142 : 1-7. 

** Thy kingdom come, O God !"’ (209 : 1-4.) 
** Oh, who like thee, so calm, so bright."’ ; 
** Jesus, I love thy charming name." Psalm 3§ : 17-25. 
** Children of the heavenly King."’ (48 : 8-12.) 
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Hatred is never satisfied with half-measures. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
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George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
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Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
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l. Topic for the Quarter: Jesus: His Friends and 
Enemies. 
Il. Lesson Truth: A Hero is Patient. 
Hl. Golden Text: / find no fault in this man.—Luke 
23: 4. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. Patience. 
2. A long-suffering spirit. 
3. A forgiving spirit. 
V. Starting-Points : 
1. Story of a child, patient while being 
teased. 
2. Story of a patient animal. 
3. Review of last Sunday’s lesson. 
4. A story of two oak-trees. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and IX is 
illustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These 
notes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal 
steps, but not always elaborating the details.} 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

Once upon a time there were two little oak-trees 
growing on the side of the mountain. The place 
where they lived was very much exposed to the wind, 
the storms, and the cold. . Now one of the little trees 
was always grumblin: about how hard the wind blew 
and how cold the winter was, until, one time, he said 
to his neighbor, ‘‘I1 am not going to stand this any 
longer,’’ and that winter he died. But the other 
little oak-tree was more patient, and said to himself, 
‘‘lam not going to give up like that. I am going 
to grow. If I am patient, these north winds will only 
make me stronger.'’ So he sent his roots deeper into 
the ground, and kept tight hold of the earth and rocks, 
until now he has grown to be a strong, beautiful tree. 





The birds come and build their nests on his boughs, 
and the children, when they have a picnic on the 
mountain side, eat their lunch beneath his wide- 
spreading branches. 

What a good thing he was patient ! 

I know two dogs, one small and the other big. 
The other day, when the boys were playing, they 
pointed a stick at the little dog. He got as cross as 
cross could be, and barked and snapped for ever so 
long. Then the boys pointed the stick at the big 
dog, but the great big fellow didn’t mind it a bit. 
He just stood still, and was as quiet and patient as a 
dog could be. He didn't mind being teased. 

Which dog would you rather be like? I wonder 
how many children in this class are going to grow up 
like the strong oak. Who was our Bible stery about 
last week ? 

Here review the lesson of the last two Sundays. 


2. THE LESSON STORY, 

There were two great men in Jerusalem. One was 
named Pilate and the other Herod, and they each 
lived in a beautiful palace. When the high-priest 
finished talking with Jesus, he sent him to Pilate. 
Here Jesus’ enemies again spoke untrue things about 
him, but still Jesus was patient. (Then tell simply 
the story of Jesus and Pilate, and the sending to 
Herod. ) 

When Herod saw the patient Jesus, he was glad, 
for he had heard much about him, and had long 
wished to see him do some wonderful thing. He 
asked Jesus questions, but Jesus knew that it also 
would do no good to answer him, therefore he said 
nothing. Isn't it hard, when people are saying un- 
true things about us, to say nothing, but quietly 
endure it? That is what Jesus did. (Continue the 
Story, and the sending back of Jesus to Pilate again.) 
If Pilate had been a true hero, he would not have 
allowed Jesus to suffer; but he was a coward, like 
Judas, and was afraid of the people. So he gave Jesus 
up to his enemies to do with him as they pleased. 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

If we want to become brave, true, patient heroes, 
whom ought we to be like ? 

If a good-sized picture of Munkacsy’s ‘ Christ 
before Pilate'’ can be obtained, it will help this les- 
son very much. 
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During these lessons on the passion of Jesus, it 
will be well for the teachers of the young children to 
refer frequently to the resurrection. These lessons 
are apt to appeal strongly to the emotional instincts 
of the child, and it is a good rule never to speak of 
the sufferings and death of the Saviour without also 
mentioning the resurrection. 


Vil, Summary of Lesson Steps 








Spukatast A Hero is Patient. 
The Lesson 
Story. . Jesus and Pilate. 





os oo Story of the Oak-Trees. 
Story. Story of the Dogs. 


VII. Pictures for the Children 
1. Christ and Pilate, ‘* Ecce*Homo,’’ by Ciseri. 
2. Behold the Man, by Hofmann. 
3. Christ before Pilate, by Munkacsy. 
(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


1X. Blackboard Illustration 





JESUS HEROES 







UTRUE 
wo ARE-GENTLE 
—— PATIENT 


PATIENT HERO 
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He who grew faint’ neath his cross will not forsake 
you when yours is heavy. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE trial of Jesus was practically ended when to 
the official question of the high-priest the Jew- 

ish council responded unanimously, ‘‘ He is worthy 
of death.’’ The trial had been accompanied by in- 
sults from the moment that he was arrested till the 
verdict was pronounced. We have passed these in- 
sults unnoticed in order to bring out clearly the rea- 
sons why Jesus was condemned. Havirfg made these 
plain, you have established the claims of the Christ to 
the supreme love and loyalty of your scholars. In 
the next two lessons you may wisely return to the 
story method. They are only the final chapters of 
the greatest crime in history. This lesson includes : 

1. Jesus Tried by Pilate. Explain why the priests 
and elders, now become an angry mob, led Jesus to 
the judgment hall of the Roman governor, and waited 
outside to prefer their charges (John 18 : 28-32). Luke 
gives the clearest statement of their accusation (Luke 
23:2). Give the account of the conversation be- 
tween Pilate and Jesus at the private examination 
(John 18 : 33-38). The claim of Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah cf the Jews must have been of no interest to the 
governor ; but if he was assuming to be a king and 
leader of an insurrection, it was necessary that he 
should be punished. Yet a leader without followers, 
accused by his own people, was not formidable. 
When Pilate heard the explanation of Jesus, he was 
ready to dismiss the matter at once. The whole affair 
seemed to him of little consequence. 

2. Jesus Tried by Herod. When Pilate saw that 
the Jews were greatly excited, having learned that 
Jesus was from Galilee, he sought to be rid of them 
by sending him to the governor of Galilee, who hap- 
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pened to be in the city. Herod had heard of Jesus, _ upon (Luke 23 : 5-12) they declared his evil influence 
who had once applied to him an epithet of contempt, trom Galilee to Jerusalem was notorious. Hearing 
and had sent a message to him that he was working that Jesus was a Galilean, Pilate sent him to Herod 
miracles (Luke 13: 32) Herod thought this a great Antipas for judgment Herod joyfully seized. this 
opportunity to see one of the miracles. But when chance to examine one he had heard so much 
Jesus refused to speak to him, he treated the affair as about, but Jesus angered him by his dignified and 
a jest, and sent the condemned man back to Pilate persistent silence, and was at last returned to Pilate 
dressed up as a king. Pilate appreciated the jest, with every mark of mockery. 
and made friends with Herod . Pilate now proposes several compromises, in order 
3. Jesus Sentenced by Pilate When the priests to placate the dangerous wrath of the leaders of the 
and their followers came back with their prisoner, populace. He offers to release Jesus, in accordance 
the governor bethought himself of a way to end the with the annual custom at passover time ; buthis hope 
trouble. He had a prisoner who had been a real that the populace would assent was baffled by the 
leader of an insurrection. He offered to set free wily sanhedrists, who induced the people to ask for 
whichever of the two prisoners they should choose, Barabbas (Mark 15:11). Pilate then gives an order 
supposing they would not be willing to have so dan- that Jesus should be subjected to a cruel scourging, — 
gerous a man as Barabbas at liberty. He declaredto a punishment only less grievous than crucifixion 
them that Jesus was innocent. But they had a most itself. From the Fourth Gospel we see that this was 
potent reason for destroying Jesus, and Pilate knew it a compromise for the sake of saving the life of Jesus. 
(Mark 15: 10). He sought to satisfy their envy by Not even then did the foes of Jesus yield. They 
having Jesus scourged with whips knotted with lead. probably understood the ruler with whom they were 


But that cruelty had no effect. Then he permitted dealing. Abandoning their political charge, they press | 


the soldiers to abuse Jesus, and crown him with a purely religious one (John 19:7) When Pilate, 
thorns ; and at last, moved by pity, he appealed to convinced of his innocence, disregarded this charge 
the priests, ‘‘ Behold the man !"’ But their only an- too, they uttered threats (John 19 : 12 ; Matt. 27 : 24), 
swer was the cry, ‘‘Crucify him !"’ and the multi- to which the procurator, knowing the suspicious nature 
tude joined with them. At last, when he had weakly of Tiberius, yielded. He symbolically cast the re- 
declared himself ‘‘innocent of the blood of this sponsibility upon them (Matt 27 : 24-26), and gave 
righteous man,"’ and all the Jews in chorus had re- unwilling orders for the crucifixion. 

plied, ‘* His blood be on us, and on our children,”’ 
‘« Pilate gave sentence that what they asked for should 
be doae."’ 

An impressive reading may be arranged, giving to 
one scholar the words of Pilate ; to another, the words 
of the priests ; to a third, the responses of the multi- 
tude ; to a fourth, the message from Pilate’ s wife, etc., 
making emphatic the pronouncing of the final sen- 
tence of death. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

(The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
‘request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. | 


An admirable and helpful account of these pro- 
ceedings is given by Gilbert (pp. 289-296), Rhees 
(2 199-202), and eacl: of the writers on the life of 
Jesus. A somewhat devotional and very suggestive 
study is given by Stalker, ‘‘The Trial and Death of 


[Epvrror’s Norr,-—A leaflet suggesting useful methods A 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


of using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a 
selected list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent 
free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discussion. 

° [To be allotted in advance, »y the leader, for careful consideration. 
to members of the class. Thr references in the brackets are to other 
« lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Pontius Pilate. (1.) Analyze his character [Mc- 


Times. 
Boston. 


The voice og the people may drown the voice of} aren : 1,93:.4 91. Warren: J 3. Goss: vs. 
God—for a time. 20, 23]. (2.) What had been, and were, his relations 
oe with the Jews since his appointment to office in A.D. 

26? 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Jesus Before Pilate 


I. TH& GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 27 : 11-31; 
Mark 15 : 1-20; Luke 23. 1-25 ; John 18 : 28 to 
19 : 164). 
{For each member of the Bible Class.) 

After the Jewish authorities had forced Jesus to an 
assertion concerning himself which they rated’ as 
blasphemous, thus giving then a good excuse for 
condemning him, they treated him as if his death was 
assured, Without unnecessary delay, they took him 
before Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator, by 
whom their sentence would have to be confirmed be- 
fore it could be executed, either in Jewish or Roman 
fashion. They ‘‘took counsel’’ together, so that 
their charges might be in harmony. 

So far as they made a direct charge, it seems to 
have been a political one,—that he claimed to be a 
king. According to the Fourth Gospel, they evaded 
making a specific charge until forced by Pilate to do : 
so (John 18 : 29-32), and then accused him of se. f Judaism, who were on trial this memorable day. 
dition. There was just enough of truth in the accusa- ‘His quietness was not that of stoic indifference, 
tion to give it standing, although none knew better but of perfect self-devotion to the Father's will."’ 
than the very accusers that it was, as Pilate would un- (Eprror’s Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the 
derstand i, abaautely floc. In pirate interview G2 sen, Bile ei teleced to 
Pilate satisfied himself of its weakness, and openly 


upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
declared to the jews his negative ‘judgment. There- YALE UNIVERSITY. 


2. The Charges against Jesus. (3.) How did the 
Jews respond to the demand of Pilate that they should 
produce charges against Jesus? (4.) What was their 
real and serious charge, and when was it expressed ? 
(5-) Show that Pilate absolutely acquitted Jesus of 
any serious political charge. 

3. Jesus and Herod. (6.) Why was Jesus abso- 
lutely silent in Herod’s presence? Was it a lost 
opportunity ? 

4. “The Shipwreck of Pilate." (7.) Were there 
other reasons than the suspicious and cruel character 
of Tiberius that made Pilate unequal to resistance ? 

5. The Spirit of the Leaders. (8.) Was this a fair 
trial at any stage of it? (9.) What proves the utter 
malignity of those who pressed home the charges 
against him? [Long: J 2.] 

6. The Spirit of Jesus. (10.) What notable char- 
acteristics of the Master did he exhibit at this time of 
sore trial? [Warren : last J. ] 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 
It was not Jesus, but Pilate, Herod, and the leaders 
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The Railway Engineer in China 


ROM ancient times ‘‘the restorer of paths to 
dwell in*’ has been in honor, and the railway 
is one of the chief instruments of modern civilization. 
China’s great need, after that ‘‘ vision and deliver- 
ance’ which comes from seeing God and knowing his 
laws and gospel, is in communications, There are 
not enough roads, and the people are at once too 
congested and too isolated. Railways will help 
mightily to solve the problems of China. When these 
are built, then shall the sceptre depart from the grave, 
and China’s millions be governed less by dead men 
and superstitions, and more by right reason. 

William Barclay Parsons, in his bright and lively 
book, An American Engineer in China ($1.50), de- 
scribes especially the closed province of Hu-nan. He 
tells about China in general, and of American con- 
cessions to survey and build railways, of commerce, 
finance, construction, and inland communications, 
especially by means of railways. To him China 
seems ‘‘a nation which died centuries ago, but which 
has never been buried, and. continues to remair 
above ground as a sort of vivified mummy.'’ He be. 
lieves railways will succeed, and that there is mone) 
enough in. China to build and work them. -Afte 
laughing at any supposed ‘‘ yellow peril,’’ he show: 
that such a possible ghost will be utterly laid whe: 
the Chinese begin to develop their wonderful natur: 
resources. He does not find in China anything cor 
responding to a government, in our sense of the term 
but he sees a wonderful future before the Chinese i 
they will follow the program of civilization as laid 
down by the West, but with modifications, of course, 
suggested by necessity and propriety. 

Brief, thorough, and to the point, Mr. Parsons’s 
book shows us China from the inside as seen by a 
practical mani of affairs. It preaches, more eloquently 
than an ordinary missionary could, the necessity of 
truth and reality of spiritual vision and strong moral 
fiber. It is those of her own sons who have come to 
the blessings wrapped up in the promise of Psalm 
146 : 7, 8—‘*‘ The Lord looseth the prisoner, the Lord 
openeth the eyes of the blind ''—who are to make 
the new China of our hopes. At least, this book so 
suggests. 
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The Jeffersonian Encyclopedia: A Comprehensive Collec- 
tion of the Views of ‘Thomas Jefferson, Classified and Ar-. 
ranged in Alphabetical Order under Nine Thousand Titles 
Relating to Government, Politics, Law, Education, Politi- 
cal Economy, Finance, Science, Art, Literature, Religious 
Freedom, Morals, etc. Edited by John P. Foley. .50 
to $15. 

The profession of political sage seems to be pecu- 
liar to America, and Jefferson is its chief exemplar. 
To no other human being was it yiven to say things 
worth repeating on nine thousand topics. Even 
Solomon stopped at three thousand (1 Kings 4 : 32), 
and divine wisdom, in editing him, cut down that 
number very heavily. One may much doubt if Jef 
ferson would have enjoyed being taken so seriously. 
He did aim at epigrammatic expression, he had a high 
opinion of his own versatility and insight, he was a 
thorough doctrinaire, and he had no objection to 
being treated as a high court of appeal in matters of 
opinion, but even he would hardly have cared to see 
himself thus excerpted, alphabetized, and exhibited 
in a plan which assumes the harmony of his views at 
all stages of his life. The book does contain much 
that is valuable, but it had better be read in the natu- 
ral sequence of his published works and letters. 
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Books Received 
February 15 to February 22 


Globe Mutiny, The. By William Lay and 
Cyrus M. Hussey. 75 cents. 

Jonathan Edwards. Edited by H. Norman 
Gardiner. $1.25. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Edited by Washburn Hopkins and Charles C. 
Torrey. Vol. XXI. Second half. 

Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament. By George Adam Smith, 
D.D., LL.D. $1.50. 

New Epoch for Faith, The. 
Gordon. §1.50. 

Queens of England, The : From the Norman 
Conquest to the Reign of Victoria. By Mary 
Howitt, Revised by Geneva Armstrong. 
$1.50. 

Riverside Biographical Series. 75 cents each. 
Thomas Jedlersen. By Henry Childs Merwin. 
Peter Cooper. By Rossiter W. Raymond. 
William Penn. By George Hodges. 

Sam Lovel’s Boy. By Rowland E. Robinson. 


$1.25. 
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Advertising Rate 


8o cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for — on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
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THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles is due ‘to the fact 
that each day they are becoming more widely 
known. Those who examine them are at once 
convinced that they are the best adapted to 
every need of the Bible reader and student. 


"s Teachers’ Bibles 


have new Helps with 350 Illustrations, Combined 
Concordance and Bible Atlas, which are just 
what Sunday-School Teachers want. These 
Helps are prepared and written by leading 
scholars in America and Great Britain. 








“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible 
this is easily foremost and best.”—/ndefendent. 
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There are styles, prices and bindings to suit everyone. For 
sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of pricc. 


Send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 to 41 East 18th Street, New York 
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Vocalion Church 
and Chapel Organs 


The method of tone- production is 
radically different from all others 





A Special Word to the Church 
Having Cathedral- Organ De- 
sires with Limited Funds. 


‘THE VOCALION system of 

organ-building enables us to 
build in compact form and at 
small cost organs which are veri- 
table reproductions of the cathe- 
dra] organ. . Write us for Cata- 
logue K, and information as to 
where our instruments may be 
seen in your vicinity, Even 
should the outlook for an organ 
fund not be encouraging, if you 
need a new organ write us, 








Just Published ! 


Peloubet’s 


The Ideal 20th Century Commentary. 
12mo, Cloth, IUustrated. $1.25. 
Of all Booksellers, or Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of Price. 


OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—American Branch: 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Teachers’ 
Commentary 
on St. Matthew 














upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 142. 








Leaves from a 
Sailor’s Log 


By Captain 
Robley D. Evans 


U.S.N. “Fighting Bob*’ Evans will 
contribute to early numbers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


A series of reminiscent papers dealing with 
his life at the Naval Academy and the 


stirring adventures which have befallen 
him and his companions in two wars. 


The Saturday Evening Post will be Sent 
to Any Address Three M nths (13 Weeks) 
on Trial on Receipt of Only 25 cents 
C7’ We will also send, without charge, a copy of each 
of the two bouks: “ The Young Man and the World” 
and “ The Making of a Merchant.” These books are 
reprints of the best of the famous series of articles for 
young men which appeared in the PosT, written by such 
well-known men as ex-P resident Cleveland ; Sena- 
ter Beveridge; former Senator John J. Ingalls; 
Nariew N. Higinbetham, of Marshall Field & Cos 
Rebert ©. Ogden, of Wanamaker's, and others. 


‘The Curtis Publiching Company, Philadelphis, Pa. 











‘The Day of Days| EASTER MUSIC 


Our new Easter service for Sunday-schools, ‘* Aliv 
AN EASTER SERVICE Forevermore, |. by Adam Geibe? and - ovat os 
. , man, is full of choice, attractive, an autiful cho- 
Prepared by Misses Mira and Mabel Rowland, editors ruses, carols, exencieba, etc. ec 5 cemts per copy, or with 
of ** Childhood Songs,” “‘ Easter Carols,” etc. A page | three former issues for 10 cemts ; $4.00 per 100, 
of appropriate recitations has been included. Price: Send ee conte baleee Aneil 3. abd receive a cont of 
5 cents per single copy, postpaid ; $4.00 per hundred, ** Uplifted V pate BY 
| postpaid. Send for free sample. Sunlsyeckes s. edited by Adam Gei 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY i 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Lehman, assi«ted 
MacCalla’s Easter Ser- 
vices the Best Yet 


Send ten cents for our r ple Packet 
containing our beautiful new Easter Services.** Songs 
the Resur: »"" “*The Rended Tomb,"’ 

** Redeemer Triumphant,’’ complete catalogue and 
samples of new Sunday-school He Our music is 
sways good, bright, and singable. These services 
are the best yet. Price: 5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100. 


MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


Brilliant Easter Music 
in The Service of Praise 


land R. Frank 
by superintendents, choristers, and 





almost an official Sunday-school hymn-book. 150 

hymns, with special rtments for 
r, Children’s Day, 

other features: 30 cents per copy, prepaid, or 20 cents 

per copy if ordered before April 1; $25.00 per 100, not 

prepaid. Specimen pages free. 

Geibel and Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


new 
Christmas, 


service for schools on Easter Sunday. Price 
sample copy, § cents; $4 per 100. 
15 cents will send our Quarterly, The 


Festal Program, for one year, including 





a@ new song book fer Sunday-schools by Messrs. 
. Lincoln Hall, C. Anata Mies, one Irvin i Mack. above Easter service. JONMN J. HOOD, 
Sontains 3 eneral Sunday-school songs. art- . ‘ . 
ments tor ASTER, Children’s Day, an ‘terlotouns. Philadelphia, 1024 Arch Street ; 
| Send 30 cents, in stamps, for returnable sample. 


$25 per bundred, not prepaid. Send for catalogue. 
HALL-MACK CO., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Chicago, 38 E. Randolph Street. 


Sacred Songs 
No, 2. By SANKEY, 


McGRANAHAN 
and STEBBINS. 
One of the strengest and most desirable collections 
now offered for Prayer , Young "s 
les, and Su . Contains over 100 
of the very latest songs by the editors and others. 
Same styles and prices as ‘‘ Songs No. 1,’’ 
of which over 800,000 copies have already been sold. 
Price, $25 per 100. Sample copy, post hee, 20 cents. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 





Epworth League 


Excursion to 
California # 
July, 1901 # 


HE most important feature of the trip 
to San Francisco is the stop-over at 
Salt Lake City. All excursion tickets 
via the: Rio Grande Western R’y, in connec- 
tion with either the Denver & Rio Grande 
or Colorado Midland Railroads, will permit 
| of this stop-over in either direction. The 
Great Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, the 
Tithing Place, the Lion and Bee Hive | 
Houses, Amelia Palace, the Church Insti- 
tutions, the Great Salt Lake with its magnifi- 
cent Saltair Beach, the Salt Palace, the 
Drives, Parks, and near-by cafion and lake | 
resorts, are a few of Salt Lake’s attractions. 
Furthermore, the trip between Denver and 
Ogden, where connection is made for the 
Pacific Coast, is one of unequaled pleasure. 
No European trip of equal length can com- 
pare with it in grandeur of scenery or wealth 
of novel interest. Send two cents to 
George W. Heintz, G. P. A., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for a copy of ‘* Salt Lake City— 
the City of the Saints.’’ 
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Send 7c. in stam 
for samples of both. 


HALL-MACK CO.’S 
1901 EASTER SERVICES 
The Angel at the Tomb 
The Triumph of the King 


The first-mentioned service is in the best style of 
J. Lincoln Hall and Irvin H. Mack. The other is a 
magnificent service by Messrs. Clifton, Miles, and 
Post. Price, $4 per hundred, postpaid. 

HALL-MACK CO., Publishers, 
1020 Arch Street. Philadelphia 











FIVE EASTER SERVICES 


ceipt of six cents in stamps. ‘“‘ Red Letter Days,” a 
bi-monthly magazine containing concert exercises for 
Easter, Children’s Day, Harvest Hom;, and Christ- 
mas, on trial for eight months for ten cents. Subscribe 
to-day. Pub. Co., 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


all different, 
mailed on re- 


All Easter Serve wanted in stock. Samples of 
for roc.; 5 for 15§c. Day of Hope, by the Kev. 
ufus W. Miller. Music by best composers. 

recitations. Three primary hymns. We pay postage. 

$4 per roo. Heidelberg Press, 1308 Arch St. Phila, a. 
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state officials from every state in the Union, making it | Compact, luminous way.— 





RESURRECTION GLORY |= 


By W. B. Judefind and B. B. James | 
Has carols, recitations, etc.,—a beautiful | 
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For | 


The Vocalion Organ Co., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Religious Movements 


for Social Betterment 


By Josiah Strong 
President League for Social Service 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents 
5 


The facts given areinspiring and should be widely 
known. The admirable manner of their presentation 
is characteristic of the author, and makes the little 
volume a ringing appeal for a strong “‘ forward move- 


»"’ a 20th Century hymn book for | ment.”’— Christian Advocate. 


Deals both with principles and facts, in a terse, 
The Outlook. 


The best and latest of al) authorities.—Pro/fessor 


ally Day, etc. and many | 4¢ams, Johns Hopkins University. 


BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
5 and 7 East Jé6th St.. New York 
Second Edition 
Fiftieth Thousand 
HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNAL is finding 
its way into good schools of all denomina- 
| tions. It is the long-looked-for standard 
| Hymnal for schools. Music rings with praise, 
| yet dignified. A book that will last, because 
the work of years. Scores of persons assisted, 
| with editors like Prof. Adam Geibel, William J. 
| Baltzell, Irwin J. Morgan, Rev. Rufus 
Miller. hymns, singable, bright, worth 
learning for life. Music for Primary Depart- 


ment, Easter, Children’s Day, etc. Orders of 
Service, Responsive Selections, Prayers. 


Square t2mo. Cloth. $75 per 100 copies. 
Sample only 25 cents, postpaid. 

1310 Arch Street. 

Heidelberg Press Philadeiphia 








Either or Both These Books Mailed Free 


‘‘Among the Ozarks ”’ 
The Land of Big Red Apples 


Is an attractive and interesting book, 
handsomely illustrated with views of South 
Missouri scenery, including the famous 
Olden fruit farm of 3,000 acres in Howell 
County. It pertains to fruit raising in that 
great fruit belt of America, the southern 
slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great 
value, not only to fruit growers, but to 
every farmer and home seeker looking for 
a farm and a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 


Is the title of an illustrated pamphlet giv- 
ing detailed information relative to the 
mining region of Northern Arkansas, con- 
ceded by experts to be the richest zinc and 
lead mining district in the wbrid. This 
district, practically undeveloped, offers 
investors the opportunity of a lifetime. 
Address 


J. E. Lockwood, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 
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Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published | 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 








75 cts Five or more copies, either to | 

~e separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


One copy, or any number of copies 
$1.00 oS tee, ot - 


less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
‘rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- | 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a dab—anee additiona 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are {co s 75 . ~ a year, can have 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free, upon application. 
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Importers and Retailers 


Spring and Summer Fashion Catalogue 
We Mail It Free to All Out-of-Town Applicants 


very useful book, particularly to those living outside the Metropolis, for it 
places the reader in touch with the greatest fashion center in America, and 
enables him or her to buy the newest merchandise in the market at New 
York prices, which means at times a great saving. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 









VOL. 43, NO. 9 
Worth Repeating 


Ian MacLaren’s Picture of 
the Four-fold Christ 


| Ian MacLaren (John Watson, D.D.) in McClure’s 
| Magazine 


2 BF  hontsee, NEW YORK 


HERE are four Christs known to men, 
DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS AND but there is only one living Christ, 
COSTUMES, FINE MILLINERY, HOUSE- who has created Christianity, 
FURNISHINGS, SEWING MACHINES, BOOKS, | and who is the object of the faith of tine 
PHOTO SUPPLIES, ETC., ET). SSS | Christian Church. 

| First, there is the man who was born 
at the beginning of this era in Palestine, 
and gathered a body of disciples, and 
produced a profound impression on the 


Send for Our 


ree Contes people, and was credited with various 

. Pp se ~ = oy te EVERY Spring and every Fall we issue Free to our out-of-town applicants miracles, and left behind him certain 

tye 4 ten copies paid for in a club at the 7§ a handsome Catalogue which illustrates and describes the newest fash- moving sayings, and was at last cruci- 
, “ ions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. It is a | fied. 


** And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.’’ 


It is necessary that an intelligent person 
should have those facts in his mind, for 
without an actual basis of fact the life 
| of Christ dissolves into a dream ; but the 
| knowledge of this Christ has no more 
| spiritual effect upon the human race 
than a biography of Alexander or of 
Socrates. This is the historical Christ. 
The second Christ has touched the 
imagination of the finest minds of the 
race, and has floated before them as a 
very lovely and attractive ideal. He 
looks down upon us from the Transfigura- 


We are now booking names for the Spring Edition, 
which will be ready about April1. Send us your 
name and address, and we will mail you a copy 
when they are ready. When you write, mention 
this paper. ~pppp]]]]]>>>S=>== 
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countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which in cludes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pense to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMESCO., Publishers, 
to3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 











Friction 


is what wears 
out your clothes—a 
month of ordinary 
wear is less than one dose of 
wash-board wear. PEARLINE 
does away with the deadly 
wash-board rubbing—thus it 
saves wear, work, worry, and 
money. Can you doubt it's 
economy? Millions use PEARL- 
INE-—bright people. 634 





The Key to the Golden Gate is best 








tion of Raphael, he is the King Arthur 
,of Tennyson's Idylis, he lives in the 
| beautitui deeds and sacrifices of St. Fran- 
| cis, he has done more for the most in- 
sensible and unromantic of us than we are 
aware, but this Christ one knows only 
as he might admire a piece of art. 
This is the poetical Christ. 

Another Christ came to fulfil the 
covenant of Grace, and rendered perfect 
obedience to the Eternal Law, and 
expiated the penalty of our sins, and 
rose again for our justification, and has 
entered into heaven to be the High Priest 
of God's House, and shall come again to 
judge the world. As time went on 
this Christ came to be little else than 
frame on which the embroidered gar- 
ments cf doctrine were laid, while be- 
neath their voluminous folds the Naza- 
rene himself was hidden and forgotten. 
No one can love this lay figure any more 
than an abstraction of the study. This 
is the theological Christ. 

There is still a fourth Christ, who lies 
in no grave, who needs no picture, who 
‘as secluded in no heaven ; who revealed 


Thin, crisp biscuit: so light you 
can almost see through them; so 
tempting you can oe telish the 
wg of salt — vors et 
ut up in a dainty package, wi 
a wrapper like green watered silk. 
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reached by the sumptuous 
trains of the 


SOUTHERN 
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COMPANY 


over either of the three Picturesque Routes 
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ST GRADE) 908 MODEL EDGEMERE ey |who calls upon men to !cave all and 
‘on. You can examine it at your nearest ex- | to follow him; who sut-ers with every 
yp tte g bieyctes thal | Christian that sorrows, «1. : ivils in every 
WONDERIUC BARGLIN you crer savor heard sf | paeiatinn tuat serves, inu rejoices with 
Our Special Price $1.76 623.5 every Christian that gets unto himself the 
an eha oh are | victory ; who still welcomes Magdalene, 
and teaches Thomas, and guides Peter, 
and is betrayed by Judas ; who still di- 
vides human opinion, is adored or mis- 


understood, is still called ‘‘ Master’’ or 
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The “SUNSET LIMITED,” that Train 
of Trains, belongs to this system. 


7 For full information, free illustrated pam- 
phlets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest | 
rates, sleeping-car tickets, and baggage | 
checked, apply to 
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| great heart. The treatment the world 

Thoughts for the | gave him when he was here, the utter 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S | unfaithfulness of his disciples, might have 
justified him, some men would argue, in 

MEETING . | forgetting his bitter experiences here, 

BY ROBERT E. SPEER and losing himself in the peace and joy 


of heaven. But that would not have 
been Jesus, He lives not for himself, 
| but for us. He always has done so.’ It 
is strange, but it is Christlike. The 
wonder of God is his interest in us. 


March 17,1901. Christ Our High-Priest. 
Heb. 7 : 24-28. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—The type (Gen. 14 : 17-20; Heb. < 
7:17). . : i 
'TUES.—Man’s need (Lev. 1: 1-4; Heb. 4: A very glorious High-priest is such a 
14-16). | one as this. Seven great things are said 


WeEpD.—Christ's sufferings (Isa. 53 : 1-10). 

THURS. —What Christ accomplished (Rom. 
5 : I-11). 

FR1.—Our sufferings ( Psa. 40 :6; 51 : 14-19). 

Sat.—The sign of acceptance (Acts .10: 
35-43). 


of him : holy, guileless, undefited, sepa- 
rate from sinners, made higher than the 
heavens, self-sacrificing, perfected for- 
evermore, With such a priestin Christ, 
who could want a human priest? What 
could he do for us? Christ has done all. 


~ 











UR. fretful, fickle hearts are always 
seeking for something solid and 
unchangeable. We need a resting-place, 
and we cannot find it in ourselves. In 
religion, especially, we must have some 
solid basis somewhere. Those who com- 
plain of any -definiteness in religious 
thought and feeling are setting them- 
selves against a real craving of our na- 
ture. We are wanderers, and we know 
we are, and we want the sense of secur- 
ity, of home. Many tired souls go to 
some church which speaks with the voice 
of certainty. Others go to some firm and 
stedfast body of truth, Christ invites us | 





The great work of the prophet was to 
speak for God to the people. The great 
work of the Priest was to speak for the 
people to God. 
| great prophet and the high-priest. There 

is nothing we need to know from God 
| that is not offered in Christ. There is 
nothing we want God to know that Jesus 
is not telling him for us. He carried 
| beyond the veil (Heb. 1m: 18 ; 4: 14,15). 
** Before the eyes of those that did him love, 

He passed up through yon ocean of blue 





to come to him, who is the truth, and and 
ite body is the Church He abideth Unto the heaven of heavens whence he 
came, 


forever, unchangeable, the same yester- 


And there he sits this moment man and 
day, to-day, and to-morrow. 


God, 
Strong as a God, flesh-hearted as a man, 
And all the uncreated light confronts 
With eyelids that have known the touch of 
tears.’’ 


‘« Come to | 
We can lay our 
weary head down on his breast, and | 
know that we are safe at home. 
< oy 
Because he stands unmovable among | Let us trust him for what he suffered for 
us. Let us show him our love by letting 
him do for us what he is now able and 
willing to do. 


me and rest,’’ he says. 


all the storms, untouched by our fickle- 
ness, he is able to save those who waver 
and alter and fall. That 
is one of the great phrases of Christian- 
ity. The theologians have made much | 
of the doctrine of our inability. Its | 
blessed counterpart is Christ's ability. 


’ 


‘« He is able.’ 
A GOOD STORY 


A certain young lady in del- 


Bo Pocyagr aie Bb yers icate health was advised by her 


I am igno- 


rant; he isable. I am soiled and fickle ; 
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E BUY lamp-chimneys 

by the dozen ; they go 

on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 


chimneys year after year. 


| Our dealer-is-willing to sell 


| 


| lamp we burn. 
| 


Macbeth’s “pearl top and 
| “pearl glass” do not break 
| from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it yon can always order 
t size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 


mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 
Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Jesus was, and is, the | — ‘ ; 
| this part of the business as wins us increas- 
| ing preference in other lines of Dry Goods, 


| our humanity with him when he went in | 


— —— eae 


he is able to guard me from stumbling, 
and to present me faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy 


doctor to take a half-teaspoon- 
ful of Scott’s emulsion of cod- 
liver oil -after. dinner—once a 





ee 


— 








ude 24). 
J ) i. 


And the great, stedfast, abiding High- 


day—and found herself almost 
suddenly growing robust. 
So small a dose is by no 
means the rule; the rule is 
whatever thé stomach will bear 
—not more. Another rule is: 
take it on every least occasion, 
| but not too much; don’t over- 
| do it. 

We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 49 Pearl street, New York. 


priest is able, not in ahy small way, but 
‘*to the uttermost.’ That is Christ's 
way. 
13.: 1). That is his way of human ser- 
vice (Acts 1 : 8). 
salvation (Luke 7 
attractiveness 


That is his way of love (John 


That is his way of 
: 25). There is a rich 
about the wholeness of 
He loved with a noble, full love. 
He worked with a splendid richness of 
energy. He saved like a great Saviour. 
And you cannot produce any burden too 
great for him, any perplexity too hard for 
him, any sin beyond his saving power. | 
He is able, and he is willing. 

But another great touch is added. He 
ever liveth,—that is splendid news, but 
there is more, ‘‘ to make intercession for 

’* That gives us another insight into his 


Jesus. 





TRY THEM FOR 


us. 











—same thorough, experienced attention to 


Selected materials. 

Fashioned by experts. 

Have just published new Picture Book— 
styles and prices—of new 1901 Muslin 
Underwear. 

Send for it—see for yourself what a sub- 
stantial saving for you by sending us your 
| orders. 

New white goods 
| Extensive variety, §c. to $1.50 yard. 

Handsome White Goods Fancies for shirt 
waists, gowns, men’s negligee shirts, 1§Cc., 
20C., 25C., Z5C. 40C., to OC. yard. 

Write for samples—let goods and prices 
plead their own case. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


$3200 A MONTH 


BESIDES EXPENSES 
made by wide-awake agents selling 








0 dirt,no troubie. 


Absolutely safe, 
rev rea’ 


riters’ Bu 











A am can be a great annoyance, or a comfort, 
The breaking of the lead when you are in a hurry, 
or at any time, is an exasperating experience. 

To have your pencil sharpened to a fine point 
and wear off in use, instead of breaking, is what a 
pencil should do. 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


are made of the finest even-grade cedar, with 
smooth, durable leads. Their grades never vary, 
and you will get the maximum use out of every one 
Ask for them at your dealer's; if not obtainable, 
send 16 cents for samples worth double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

















dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 





fisement in The Sunday School Times. 


us a chimney a week for every | 












you will oblige the publishers, as well as the | 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- | 
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Orange Lands 


At Fair Oaks 
| California 


, BEAUTIFUL HOME SITES ——— 
established community, perpetual water rights 
given with the land, water piped under pres- 
sure to every lot. The lowest price high-grade 
lands in California. Easy terms. Bearing 
| Orange orchards and grape vineyards are 
bringing large profits to the owners. 


Write for illustrated book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
296 Washington Street, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
103 Adams Street, Chicago 
61 Crocker Building, San Francisco 
237 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
or 


The FAIR OAKS DEVELOPMENT CO, 
301 J Street, Sacramento, California 


AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


A Suburb of 
Sacramento 





















| CASH CAPITAL.............. gece sencesenneed $500,000.c0 
| Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
CBRE GEMITADy .sircccinscceosiccocsccesess 1,729,708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............ 247+362.42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 


THOS. H. MON'TGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
“WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Mgr. 
ee DIRECTORS: 
Thos, H, Montgomery, Charles 5. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Heale, 
Pemberton S$. Hutchinson, ohn 8S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham ‘dward lowber Welsh, 
| rchibald R. Montgomery. 


SECURITIES 4 


PAY 
5%, 5%%, 6%, 64% Net 


The preferred stock of Southern cotten mills are 
ferins these rates and are particularly desirable, 
mvestments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


Hugh MacRee & Co., Bankers, Wilmington, N.C. 


‘ to 6% Interest Secured and Paid 


For more than 22 years we have sold our 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. Our pamphlet and list of 
loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
will be sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed, 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


“Choctaw Route” 


The Best Line to 


Arkansas, T exas, Kansas, 
Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, 
and 
Oklahoma 
~ 








Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 


‘The Best Railroad and Cafe Car 
Service in America. 


Cheap Home-Seekers’ Excursions 
Twice Monthly. 


te 


For the most comprehensive rail- 
road literature for the homeseeker or 
investor ever distributed, address 
EDWARD G. RIGG, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, 40 Carew Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
























































She holds it in her fingers now. 
it isn’t light—but anyhow 
‘Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 








Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always e full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the ar Coking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 











































of Gluterean 
Wheat makes 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
Food 





famous with folks fond of fine living, who are 
careful of their health 


That Goticious Gaver comes from the best 


wheat nature can produce. Ralston Breakfast 
Food children are red cheeked and robust--the 
embodiment of health. 
Sample free for your grocer’s name. 

There's in our Pure Ag family to 
pense overt Ee : Ralston Health Oats, Ralston 

ominy Grits, Ralston Barley Food Purina Pan- 
kake Flour and Purina Health Flour which 
makes “Brain Bread.” Ask your baker for ‘Brain 
lets = bake it yourself, following Mrs. Rorer's 
hich will be sent on application. 

» meahen- Pesta Gereais are distinquished by 

Checkerboard packages. 
See Special offer in March TRUTH. 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount’’ 
809 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Fle. 


‘FERRY’S 
BED 


you're planting 
when you plant 
Ferry’s Seeds. if you 
buy cheap seeds you can't 
besure. Take no chances — 
get Ferry’s. Dealers every- 
where sell them. Write 
for 1901 Seed Annual— 
free. 


























Is it worth 15 cents to get rid of 





ur corns? That's all A-CORN 
VE costs. From druggists or 
by mail. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








Sale Extraordinary of 


(Second Hand) 














Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








an investment as a U. S. Government Bond. 





Correspondence solicited.. 


Steinway & Sons’ 


Steinway Grand Pianos 


for Homes, Churches, Guilds and Schools 


You are about to buy a piano. You wish the best but the price is prohibitive. 
How can maximum merit and minimum expenditure be reconciled? 

Not by taking an inferior piano at a small price because it is new. 
it enters your possession it becomes second hand to every one but yourself, and being 
inferior to begin with you really possess nothing to justify your expenditure. 

Purchase a fine instrument of the best possible construction at second hand and 
you secure all the inherent vaiue of a first class make at a greatly reduced price. 

A used Steinway is better than a new piano of any other make. 

It lasts longer and its tone is infinitely more beautiful. In fact the astonishing 
durability of the Steinway construction makes the life of a Steinway piano practi- 
cally unlimited. Steinway pianos made almost fifty years ago are now in daily 
use and show all the good musical qualities universally identified with the name. 
From the first Steinway piano placed on the market to those now issuing from the 
factory the output of each year has been the criterion by which the progress of the 
art of piano making has been measured and every Steinway piano in existence has 
done its part in building up the extraordinary reputation of the house. 

At the prices at which these used Steinway pianos are offered they are as sound 






The moment 





The used Steinway pianos now offered for sale are instruments which have been 
sent owt on concert tournées or exchanged for other styles. Some of them have 
seen but little service and all are in good condition for public or private use. 

We offer used Steinway Grands at the exceptional price of $300 and upward. 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York City. 














is Universally Accorded the Preference on accountof its High 
ty, Economy and Delicious Tast-. 
at all grocery gtores—order * next time. 








Clothin 


for Pastor and People 





















A BARCAIN 


COLLECTION OF 


in cash or stamps, soviet ne send the addresses of two 


1 Packet Mammoth as 06064554 Cents 
BEAUT IFUL 
friends who return thie advt., or name the 
for the 


1 Packet Giant Fancy.. véedbees 
1 Packet Black Prines.. a ietiony dcalbeei 
: Packet Snow 
VARIETIES. 
paper with your order. It isthe value 
offered. Your money returned and the seeds as a present, if not fully sat 
8. Y. HAINES & CO., 105 Boston Bioo Minneapolis, Minn. 











W°: no doubt, make more clothing 
for clergymen, superintendents, 
and teachers than does any other house 
in America. Our fame has constantly 
increased with the steady growth of 
trade for forty years. 


rin a ee 
$18 to $30 
Sack or Cutaway Suits, to- 


$15 
Ready-Made Suits, $40 to $25 


Every garment absolutely all wool— 
and this to back our guarantee of ex- 
cellence : Your money back if not 
thoroughly satisfied. 

Send for Samples To-day 

Tell us, as nearly as you can, character 
of goods desired, and price you want 
to pay. We also send easily under- 
stood measure blanks. 





Wanamaker G Brown 
Oek Hall.» "Philadelphia, Pa. 











URFELS tee aces 


A Bright Business Catalogue of apow pe pages that tells plain truth about BEST 

SEEDS that Grow. Write a postal card » or send.ten cents (stamps or 

silver) for BURPEE’S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUAL,—a New Book of 

220 pages, fully worth a dollar. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















EXTPATAIRMER TS 
item Aue 


Mfg. Optician, 49 




















TH GENUINE MENEELY BEL 


Meneely & & Co., perfor Mgbest clas West oT 


ELS 











